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Soon after the close of the Manchester Eshi- 
hition of Art Treasures, the writer undertook 
to aasist in the ensuing "Winter Course of Lec- 
tures at the Nottingham Mechanics' Institu- 
tion, 

He selected the subject of Art for this 
purpose, not only as one with which he was 
professioually conversant, but which a popular 
audience might now regard with more than 
usual interest. His object was to present a 
general view of Art not in any way technical, 
but such aa should convey some notion of its 
province, and its powers, touching at the same 
time on a few of its leading controverted 
(juestions. 

He trusts that the same object may be 
served by the following pages, in which he baa 
endeavoured to render the survey somewhat 
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more complete, and to enliven it by a few addi- 
tional illustrations ; the Lecture, in other re- 
spects remaining as it was delivered. His 
aim, therefore, is limited. He leaves ampler 
elucidation to more able hands, content if he 
sends any one, in search of richer and fuller 
sources of information, to consult the abundant 
Art Literature of the -day. 



Mabdbn Ash, May, 1868. 
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SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF ARZ 



Many circumstances lead to tte conctuaion that 
Art is taking a new place in public regard. 
Schools of design, local exhibitions, the extent 
to which the middle classes of society have be- 
come purchasers of pictures, the interest taken 
in certain Art controversies, the zest for Photo- 
gra])hy, and, not least, sueh a fact as the recent 
Exhibition of Art Treasures at Manchester — 
all indicate a change of opinion in this coun- 
try respecting the claims and uses of this pecu- 
liar exercise of human facidty. 

In connection, however, with the present 
hopeful condition of Art, as it regards the ap- 
preciation of the masses, two facta of somewhat 
opposite character are noticeable. First, as 
might naturally be expected, it is apparent that 
Art is as yet little understood by the ci&.\Q\r<^'^ 
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of its new votaries. They possess but a very 
crude and uucertain notion of the true grounds 
of artistic excellence ; their choice is ruled by 
vague likes and dislikes, dependent entirely 
upon individual taatCj or no taste. It is com- 
mon to hear such an avowal aa this — " I only 
know what pleases " me." And the " me," in 
this case, has probably never had much acquaint- 
ance with works of Art, and has had still less 
opportunity of considering what Art really 
intends to do — its purpose — or the range of its 
resources — its scope. 

The second fact might not have been so 
readily anticipated. This is the amount of con- 
troversial, partisan bitterness which has been 
roused by recent Art discussions. An advocacy 
of conflicting claims and theories divides, in our 
exhibition -room 3, many a group in lively alter- 
cation. Such phrases as these are heard — 
" Now, that I call detestable !" applied to some 
conspicuous specimen ; and, " Much as I abo- 
minate Pre-Raffaellitism, I must admit," etc., 
etc. Fair lips mingle in the fray, and fairy 
bonnets wave defiant plumes ! Thai questione 
affecting the philosophy as well as the crittdsm 
of Art should have spread so far, is remarkablej 
but that personal feeling should have risen to 
this height respecting them, is still more so. 
And though it is gratifying to find an interest in 
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Art keenly prevalent, yet it mnat surely be ac- 
knowledged that the manner in which it is often 
shown implies a uarrow appreciation of that 
wide domain ; that the grounds of preference, 
if less individual than those of the majority, 
are more sectarian. 

The observation of these facts has suggested 
an attempt to examine with you, this evening, 
into the nature and essential conditions of Art, 
its proper end and purpose, with a view to 
remove some of the common misapprehensions 
which aeem to hinder its better appreciation, or 
place it upon false grounds; and so also to con- 
tribute to a more generous recognition of the ex- 
cellences of various, and even opposing;, schools, 
by setting forth something of a catholic basis 
for Art. 

In attempting this, I must confess to a fear 
that I may be sometimes too abstract, and 
sometimes too technical. I can only aak your 
indulgence, if I trespass too far in either direc- 
tion. At the same time, I shall hope to arrive 
eventually at some practical conclusions respect- 
ing questions which most immediately occur to 
an intelligent inquirer, such as — What are the 
distinctions between Bad Art, Good Art, and 
High Art? What the position of the Olu 
Mastees with respect to the Modern ? What 
the significance and value of Modeb.-* '?%s.-"^vt- 
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PAELLITI8M? What the relation between Photo- 
graphy AND Art ? What the proper course of 
Artistic Instruction or Study ? What the 
true VOCATION of the Artist? 
I But to reach these, pardon me if I com- 

mence, on the very circumference of my subject, 
and trouble you for awhile with some of its 
outer and less obvious relations. 
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The first point, then, to which I would 
direct your attention is, the Artistic Impulse 
itself. To what principle of our nature does it 
belong ? It is, I would reply, a branch of that 
creative instinct which we possess in wtue of 
our relationship to Him in whose image we are 
made. It is part of that perpetual effort to 
render the internal into the esternal, to express 
the inward thought in outward form, to make 
use of matter as the instrument and exponent 
of mind, in which every human being is more 
or less engaged. 

It is a Divine impulse. Because it has 
pleased the Divine Mind itself to be thus occu- 
pied, therefore must the human mind. The 
child imitates the parent. What is this uni- 
verse, but the expression of the Di\-ine thought ? 
Wliat are all its forms and movements, but 
embodiments of the Divine conceptions ? We 
,call it, in common speech, the " Book of Na- 
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tare;" and truly so, for it is that in which 
read the thought of God — the thought whii 
He means us to read — which He has put into 
material form, as an utterance of Himself. 

And in every human work we find a similar 
intention. Taking the materials which God 
has supplied to us, we mould them in forms and 
ways innumerable, after the types which exist 
in our miads, the conceptions we have formed 
there,'or derived from the objects around us. 
We are always constructing our world, always 
enacting the creator so far as in us lies, always 
uttering our thought. What else is the laying 
out of a garden, the building of a house, the 
putting together of a machine, the writing of a 
book, but thought creating — making to itself a 
vehicle — putting itself into shape — communi- 
cating itself to others ? Some of these things 
may be very necessary to do, and derive a strong 
inducement from the common needs of life. 
And there is, doubtless, a pleasure in the mere 
exercise of power over matter — a pleasure which 
explains the strange fascination experienced in 
acts of simple destruction, due to an impulse 
the very opposite, as it might seem, to that of 
creation, but which is on this ground related to 
it, or is, rather, its proper complement. That 
which the hand carefully puts together the hand 
destroys with a blow, and the sense of powec i* I 
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equally aatiafied. But the true nobility of crea- 
tive power — the chief and highest motive to its 
exercise, the secret source of the pleasure expe- 
rienced in doing even what the necessities of 
life may lay upon us — consists in the desire to 
express ideas, to establish a medium of com- 
munication between the outward world and 
the inward thought — to inscribe everything 
within our reach with endless hieroglyphic. 

It is to this same impulse that we may trace 
in particular every exercise of Art. The paint- 
ing of a picture, the chiselling of a atatue, the 
design of a building, the invention of ornament, 
every development of the Artistic Faculty — 
these are all due to the creative instinct, and 
belong to its highest manifestations. But Art 
has this distinctive character, that it is not 
merely a putting of thought into form, as may 
be done without special reference to the plea- 
sure of so doing, and without any special inten- 
tion of utterance, as in building a house or 
laying out a garden ; but it is an intentional 
act of espression, and makes explicit appeal as 
such. Its purpose is to express a sentiment or 
emotion of the mind, which sentiment or emo- 
tion, to proceed to a still closer definition, has 
reference to the externa} forms of things, and is 
dependent upon the activity of the imagination, 
aa that faculty whose function it is to interpret 
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between the materiiJ and the spiritual world 
— to detect the subtle analogies which exist 
between fonn and thought. 

Art, therefore, is not only the offspring o 
but it is addressed to, the Imagination. ThiB^ 
is essential to it. There is no art where this is 
wanting. The subject must be always such as 
that faculty can delight in. It must always 
possess some qualities which appeal to it, and of 
these Beauty is at once the highest and the most 
widely diffused throughout external Nature. 

Art is thus allied to Poetry in its subject- 
matter, or, rather, it is a form of poetical ex- 
pression. But its means differ from those of 
Poetry, and herein lies a further distinction. 
Poetry addresses itself to the mind through the 
agency of speech ; it is addressed to the ear ; 
for whether written or spoken, it makes no 
difference. The written word is only an indica- 
tion or suggestion of the spoken word, and, 
though silently perused by the eye, strikes as 
an inward voice upon the ear. How else could 
the reader enjoy its rhyme or rhythm? Art, 
on the contrary, has no speech or sound; ii 
addresses itself solely to the eye, through t 
suggestive imitation of the appearances of exrA 
ternal Nature, 

I say suggestive ; for what I have finally % 
urge upon your attention is, that the imitatiot 
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is, and can be, only approximative, selective. It 
is based upon compromise, and must be in great 
measure conveTttional ; or, to express it diffe- 
rently, it is an artiScial means of producing tbe 
same impressions as are derived from the direct 
spectacle of Nature. So that Art is not only in 
its subject, but also in its means, stimulating 
to the imagination ; for Art calls upon it to 
act responsively in appreciating and interpreting 
its language. Hence the pleasure experienced 
in a work of Art is threefold: There is the 
pleasure of original utterance, which dwells only 
with the Artist, and there is the imaginative 
excitement arising both from the character of 
subject presented, and from the medium through 
which it is presented; and this is shared in by 
all who can appreciate the Artist's work. 

This, then, is the general view of Art which 
I hope to elucidate and enforce as I proceed. 
It comprises the three statements, which I may 
thus recapitulate: — First, Art belongs generally 
to that creative faculty which we inherit from 
God our Father. It is a language or means of 
expression. Secondly, it is an utterance ad- 
dreaaed especially to the imagination, both as 
to its subject and its means. For, Thirdly, those 
means are a sort of representative shorthand — 
a suggestive iuutation of the forms of external 
Nature. 
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But, before proceeding further, we must take 
up an objection which may be urged at the 
outset. It may be said— la not a work of Art, 
instead of being as we have put it, thought 
rendered into substance, ratlier to be described 
as the shadow of a substance? Is it not a copy 
of some existing natural object? and, therefore, 
instead of being the realization of a conception. 
Is it not the image of a reality ? Not exactly. 
It is a copy only in a certain sense. It is not a 
literalimitation of Nature. The means at the dis- 
posal of the Artist do not admit of that, nor is it 
his main intention; if it were, Madame Tussaud's 
waxwork ought to be accepted as good Art. 
Examine into the matter, and you will find that 
a work of Art is a transcript of the Artist's 
thought concerning Nature. It is the result of 
the conception he has formed of some phase of 
Nature. It is his record of the impression pro- 
duced upon liim, and his mode of communicating 
that impression to you. 

The earliest exercise of the artistic faculty — 
say in a child — reveals its true nature. It is the 
least imitative, and exhibits the most clearly the 
original creative instinct. He draws, for in- 
stance, in half-a-dozen lines, a figure which we 
may describe generally as an oblong with a pro- 
jecting excrescence at one end, and a dangling 
continuation at the other j four straight ^.tvoV^stk 
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appropriately placed serve as legs, two more as 
horns. Forthwith he proclaims, with the greatest 
delight, that he has made a cow ! and the resem- 
blance is probably sufficient for the beholder to 
recognize a cow accordingly, which consum- 
mates the triumph ; the idea has been comma- 
njcated. It is the germ of all Art, and a purely 
creative act, for the child has no cow actually 
before him, and never thinks of copying a living 
individual specimen; his pleasure consists in 
drawing from his own conception of that animal. 
Yet we do not call this production a work 
of Art. Why not ? The reply will lead us to 
consider another objection which may be raised 
against our previous statements. If Art be, aa 
we have said, an appeal to the imagination, by 
the suggest! veness rather than the literality of 
its representations, then it may be replied, the 
more that is left for the imagination to do, the 
better ; and the slighter and ruder the work, the 
more effective will it be. Why, therefore, should 
not this be a work of Art ? Bear in mind our con- 
dition, that, to aifect the imagination, a work of 
Art must deal, in some measure, more or less vrith 
the emotions or sentiments arising from the 
forms of things in Nature, and so rude a resem- 
blance as this ia not an adequate representation of 
form. The imagination to be aifected must be 
excited; a strong impression must be made upon 
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it ; sotne triitli must be vividly presented. Just 
as in poetry, the language must be choice and 
fitting; so must be the language of represen- 
tation in which Art conveys her thought. 

This effect may indeed be produced by sim- 
ple as well as complicated means. One im- 
pression or truth conveyed, may be as effective 
as many. Thtis in two ways might the child'n 
representation of a cow be elevated into a work 
of Art. The hand of a Master might in as few 
lines as compose that rude sketch so express 
the leading forms and action of a cow, as imme- 
diately to awaken and pleasurably affect the 
imagination. A single bat a truthful impression 
would be made, containing the chief elements 
of the beauty or expressiveness of the original 
object. Aud with this condition, perhaps, the 
slighter the execution the more pleasurable is 
the result. Or, there is another way : The 
impression may be more complex, and the work 
of Art completer. The imagination may be 
challenged on a greater variety of points. Not 
only the general form and action, but minuter 
characteri sties might be seized — the variegated 
colour, the flaccid, wrinkled, glossy skin, the 
lustrous eye, the moist and breathing nostril; 
till in proportion to the number, and variety, 
and vividness of these additions, so far as they 
did not interfere with tlie conveyance of the 
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higher and more general characteristics, would 
the picture of the cow become a work of Art, 
^^_ and ID a high degree pleasvirable to the ima- 
^^^b giaatioQ. 

^^^B We return, however, from this digression to 
^^^ the child's attempt to express his cow as illus- 
trating the nature of the original instinct — the 
desire to utter hia thought by means of visible 
representation. All that follows, elevating it 
into a worif of Art, is in the way of extension, 
and improvement, and refinement of the means ; 
telling more facts about the cow, entering into 
the spirit and intention of Nature herself in 
I the cow, and surrounding it with appropriate 

^^^^ external circumstances, till it becomes an idyl, 
^^^1 or poem, in its efTecL upon the imagination. 
^^^P And where the purpose seems to be the most 
I literal imitation, you will yet find, on analysis, 

that it is the Artist's own idea of the object in 

I question which he wishes to render permanent 

^^^L or to communicate. It is to be taken as his 
^^^P own special and peculiar utterance respecting 
^^^B it. Let it be but the portrait of an orange, the 
^^^B designer has chosen the point of view in which 
^^^1 he will represent it, whether endways, or side- 
^^^r ways, and he will have arranged the falling of 
' the light, and the casting of the shadow, and 

he will have selected the orange whose colour 
I best suits his fancy, or will have placed it w here 

k i 
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its colour is moat advantageously displayed. 
And his purpose, after all, is not to perpetuate 
the existence of that particular orange, but by 
help of that particular orange, so arranged, to 
perpetuate the impression it has produced, to 
re-excite the pleasurable emotion of hia own 
mind regardiug it, as an object agreeable in 
form, colour, and other associations. So that 
his work may still be called a creation. 

But you will say — " If the portrait be that 
of a face, instead of an orange, the Artist is 
surely bound down to copy simply what he sees." 
Much more than that, believe me, if it is to be 
the portrait of the m.an to whom the face belongs. 
In the first place, there is, as in the case of the 
orange, the same selection of point of view, 
and of light and shadow, demanding skill and 
exercising choice. And, in addition, since the 
lines of a man's face are always in movement, 
and since expreasion is more or less flitting 
over his features, with all the variety and evan- 
escence of sun and shade upon a landscape 
beneath a cloud-flecked aky, there is the arrest- 
ing of the moving lines when tbey present 
themselves the most advantageously, or the 
adoption of' an average which, composed in part 
of two or three movements, shall so suggest 
them all. And with respect to the expression — 
the selection of that which ftlaakVYt^^o^^^i™^*^' 
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or the subtle indication of the leading varieties. 
Much of this may be done almost unconsciously 
by the Artist; but it is all necessary to a good 
portrait, and it all results from the amount of 
conceptive, as well as perceptive, power he pos- 
sesses. All bears tbe impress of his mind. It 
becomes tbe special record of bis thought 
respecting that particular human face, and 
of the mysterious individuality which dwells 
behind it. 

Take a landscape. It is tbe same thing. 
In this the point of view, the arrangement of 
light, and shade, and colour is everj'tbingj and 
these latter effects are altering every moment 
and with every Artist who visits the spot. What 
each wishes to convey is his own choice among 
these effects ; and to perpetuate an emotion, 
whether of the beautiful or tbe sublime, or to 
suggest an association, historical or poetical, 
which has arisen in his mind, and which varies, 
of course, with the conceptive ability and sus- 
ceptible temperament of each individual Artist. 

Let me repeat, then, the Artistic intention 
implies something beyond imitation pure and 
simple. Tbe Artist uses his imitative power 
to express his thought respecting some phase 
of the ever-shifting spectacle of Nature. 
His Art is his speech or book wherein he 
discourses upon, or sets forth, something of 
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the beauty of the outward world, and he 
relies upon your imaginative receptive power to 
enter into and appreciate his work — to inter- 
pret his language, to comprehend its symbols, 
to understand his compromises. 

Let us now examine the language itself. It 
is, in fact, the language of Nature which the 
Artist adopts as his own. But how far can he 
adopt it? How far does he imitate? What 
measure of independence is allowed to Art? 
The replies to these questions will, I hope, 
appear as we proceed ; and I must further pre- 
mise, that our proposed survey will refer par- 
ticularly to Pictorial Art, as affording the 
largest scope tor Artistic expression. 

There are three aspects of visible Nature 
with which the Artist deals — three parts of 
speech — Form, Shadow, and CoLouit ; or, we 
might say, simply Form and Colour, since 
Shadow ia, in one sense, but explanatory of 
Form, and, in another, but a variation in 
Colour. Nay, we might comprise all under the 
one designation of Form, as applying to all 
the visible qualities of things. But, for con- 
venience sake, wc may adhere to these techni- 
cal distinctions, and speak first of Form, which, 
indeed, would be sufficient of itself to afford the 
illustration we require of the nature and re- 
quiremeute of artistic imitation. 
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To render Form adequately, attention is 
required to three points — Character of Line, 
Proportion of Parts, and Organic or Construc- 
tive Unity. 

Character op Line. The phrase at once 
displays to ns a technicality or conventionality 
in Art. For although there is no simpler, or 
more readily accepted, aud, 1 may add, more 
immediately expresaive mode of representing 
Torm than by outline, i. e., defining the 
boundaries of an object by means of a single 
line, yet there is no such thing as "outline" 
in Nature. It is a fiction. No object is in 
reality surrounded by a Une; where its surface 
ceasesj something else begins, th^t is all. Look 
at a table. There is no line round it ; but there 
is something beyond it, and that defines its 
ehape. Yet how immediately and naturally do 
we, as a means of imitation, represent an object 
by lines? How readily is the idea we wish to 
convey actually conveyed ? It is the first effort 
in all drawing, and, while so manifestly imper- 
fecton the ground of " imitation," is capable of 
being the vehicle of the most intellectual efforts 
in Art. It can express the highest, noblest, 
and some of the subtlest facts in Life and 
Nature, bo far as Art can express them at all ; 
as witness, on the one hand, Mr. Ruskin's illus- 
trations of tree and mountain beauty, and, on 
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the other, Albert Durer's rude but expressr 
designB, Flax man 'a sublinoe illustrations 
Dante, Betsch's series of outlines, and, in 
far lower sphere, some of the happiest efforts 
caricature. Sec how iu these a simple line, 
by lightning flash, can convey the most striking 
characteristics of an object — the majesty of the 
mountain, the gracefulness of the tree, the 
action of an animal, the bearing and expression 
of a human face or figure ! And yet the line 
itself is utterly factitious aud couTentional. I 
adduce this as an emphatic illustration of the 
really factitious or conventional character of all 
Art, considered as imitation. We must recur 
to the position that the imitation is subsidiary 
to a higher end, that it is used but as a means 
of appealing to, aud exciting that wonderfiil 
faculty, the Imagination. 

But the renderiug of Form by lines, be 
observed, is not confined to the boundaries. 
Interior markings, which have no definite pre- 
cision, no sharp cut edge, are also freely ren- 
dered by lines which the eye readily accepts as 
sufficiently su^esting them. The line here, 
while still more of a fiction, is not the less 
effective. Delicate sinuosities of muscle, 
indications of structure or te.vture, sh: 
belonging to a rounded or movable surfs 
are marked by a touch or a U&e.^ -^Vwii, 
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upon the eye adequately for the purpose, 
although, aa an hiiitalion, it is rude in the 
estrenie. And, further, the entire surface is 
frequently espressed — and always in one of the 
most beautiful of the Arts, Line Engraving — by 
a complete net-work of skilMly adjusted lines, 
which inevitably, though fictitiously, suggest to 
the mind the nature of the surface delineated, 
and are, therefore, sufficient to the purposes of 
Art. 

Many purchasers of engravings, though 
they hear of the superior value of Une en- 
graving, do not apprehend the reason. As a 
matter of price, the labour and cost required in 
its execution will account for it; but what 
renders the labour worth while ? It is really 
owing to the power of lines in espressing sur- 
face, both as to form and testm-e. Foliage, 
and the stems of trees ; grass, soil, rock, water ; 
architecture, whether of stone or wood ; the skiu 
of animals ; drapery, and human flesh — liave all 
their appropriate and expressive character of 
line, in this noble Art; describing both the 
direction of the surface, whether upright, hori- 
zontal, slanted, or undulatory ; and the teiture, 
whether rough, smooth, glossy, netted, ribbed, 
transparent, or opaque. Here is a vast range 
of expression, which tint engraving cannot 
touch, and which demands a profound study 
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both of Nature and of the adaptation of line 
tlie purpose intended. Take a high class lint 
engraving, and there is nnceasing pleasure 
following the variety of surface thus expressed. 
Yet how singular as a means of imitation ! In 
some slight degree tcsture is really imitated 
as in wood- work and skins of beasts; but in 
the ma-jority of instances there are no corres- 
ponding lines in the thing represented. The 
undulating softness of flesh, for instance, is 
admirably given in SirHobcrt Strauge's works. 
But how? By an elaborate combination of 
elongated dots or short lines, crossed and re- 
croased with longer lines, so as to form lozenge- 
shaped intervals, which again each receive tSieu 
skilfully inserted dot. Manifestly thi 
artificial, and yet, in a first-rate work, it ei. 
cellentiy expresses to the eye the form 
quality of flesh. So in drapery, and raau; 
other surfaces, you will discover an entireli 
factitious arrangement of lines, and yet 
admirable suggestion of the object intended. 

These remarks explain, in measure, what is* 
meant by character of line ; but it is desirable 
to look at it a little closer, and to trace to its 
source the pleasure it affords. 

It is a curious fact, that we cannot hd 
attributing something like moral qualities 
purely physical ones. Those ^iK'jaLi.iw-W"^™?^^ 
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of things, which render them injurious to as or 
disagreeable to the senses, we cannot help asso- 
ciating with something evil in their nature; 
and those which are useful to uSj or agreeable 
to the Benses, we equally associate with an in- 
herent goodness or amiability of disposition. 
Now, we find the forms of things to vary ac- 
cording to the physical properties they possess. 
This relation is almost universal, and so Form 
itself becomes intimately connected in our 
minds with good or evil qualities. It is en- 
dowed with a moral character of its own. So 
much so, that we can hardly look at a crooked 
piece of wood without attributing to it an 
unhappy perversity of temper, or a smooth tree- 
stem witliout associating it with a happy un- 
ruffled disposition. And from regarding special 
forms from a mora) aspect, we come to attri- 
bute a moral meaning to abstract forms; to 
lines and shapes as such, that have no rela- 
tion to any actual object ; and a simple pencil 
stroke, whether crooked, straight, or curved, 
becomes instinct with moral life. Lines thus 
become a language, and raise an answering 
emotion of satisfaction, or the contrary, in our 
minds. Every bend, or curve, or straightness 
carries its nice shade of meaning — has about it 
au undelinabic, but no less certain expressive- 
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nes8, and is accordingly agreeable or disagrei 
able to the eye. 

The reason of all this can be found nowhere 
abort of the profound relations between mind 
and matter. It must be traced to that mysteri- 
ous analogy or sympathy between the spiritual 
and the material, which renders the one ever- 
lastingly the exponent and vehicle of the other. 
The two are ine:itricably woven together; so 
that thought cannot shape itself in the mind 
without deriving that shape from without, still 
less can mind, deprived of that aid, make any 
utterance of itself. It is owing to this intimate 
adjustment, that we use terms applicable alike 
to the perceptions of the senses, the conceptions 
of the intellect, or to moral emotions. So that 
we speak of the rough and smooth, the hard 
and soft, whether it be an object of sight, hear- 
ing, touch, a mental conception, or a disposition 
of the affections to which we refer. Or we say 
a man is upright, wlietlier we intend his soul or 
his body ; or fallen, whether from a physical or 
a mora) standing. But, being bo related, it is 
yet not difficult to see which of the two has 
the deepest source — which of the two moulds 
the other to its uses. Moral emotions are, as 
it were, the senses of the soul, and we should 
find, I think, upon sufficient investigation, that 
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all impressions from external Nature, upon the 
bodily seuses, are ultimately agreeable or repul- 
sivBj according to the analogy they present with 
the higher spiritual emotions. So that, in fine, 
moral emotion is the true ground or basis of all 
being. And must it not be so? for what is this 
but saying that the deep fountain of all exist- 
ence is the very heart of God? And then it 
may well be that the entire universe should be 
but one great mind writing, one interminable 
series of syuibolic character written by the 
Divine hand for the mental and moral educa- 
tion of His children. 

It is not, then, without reason that we apply 
the word "beautiful" so variously — that we speak 
of a beautiful truth, a beautiful action, or a beau- 
tiful form. For Beauty, Truth, and Goodness 
arc, in their innermost nature, one. If they come 
to us broken and disjointed, it is an enemy who 
hath done this. It is not bo in the eternal order 
of things ; but Beauty rests upon Truth, and 
Truth upon Goodness, in the glorious edifice of 
Nature. These three divine attributes are, in- 
deed, addressed especially to three distinct facul- 
ties; and Beauty it is the special function of Ima- 
gination to apprehend ;— Beauty, in this sense, 
symbolizing the highest, purest Good, towards 
which all Nature culminates, and including, 
therefore, all her variety of aspect. But the 
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range of expression in Nature is not limited WJ 
the beautiful ; it runs parallel to the entire range: 
of human emotion, and Imagination reads 
throughout the woudrous scroll. It everywhere 
extracts, from the outward forms and facta of 
Nature, the higher truths they symboli; 
reversing the process, clothes the spiritual with.1 
the material— giving an embodiment to thoughi 
It alternately deduces from the visible fact, the 
invisible symbol, and renders back the symbol 
into bodily shape. This double office it is per- 
forming always in Poetry, and, under different 
and more limited means of expression, in Art. 
That the language of Art is confined to the pre- 
sentation of actual shapes and colours, does ni 
affect the correctness of this statement as 
the tliought intended to be expressed. 

And now, returning to our subject, we 
that the Artist is, in this sense, also creativi 
that he works with forms as God has workt 
with them. That he deals with an origini 
property of visible things — their power to syi 
bolize thought — to suggest or awaken eraotii 
That he speaks, iu fact, in his Art, a truly pri 
cval and universal language. But, to do tl 
effectively, he must study with diligence and 
care in the school of Nature. He must observa 
and seize her nicest shades of meaning — the 
delicacies of expression which belong to every 
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turn and fold of Form. He must learn to 
analyze and dissect every line by which it is 
described with the esactest discrimination. This 
process will resolve itself into an accurate appre- 
ciation of the straight and the curved, as the 
two essential elements of which every line 
is composed. All the mystery and beauty of 
abstract Form lies in the union of these two ; and 
how dull to this beauty is the uninstructed eye ! 
How little does it note the exquisite connterpoiae 
of tbese two components, or the subtle blend- 
ing in which alliance, strength, and grace are 
married together ! A merely curved or bend- 
ing line suggests only feebleness, purpose- 
lessness — a straight one is rigid and unmeaning ; 
but a combination of the two becomes instantly 
of living purport, an ineshanstible source of 
diTersified expression. 

The comparison of Masculine with Feminine 
form is very instructive on this point. The 
straighter lines of the Masculine, yet not devoid 
of curve; the more curving Unea of the Feminine, 
yet not without admixture with the straight; 
the choicest exhibition of which may be seen 
in those wonderful ideals of Greek Art, the 
Apollo and the Venus. But though it is in 
human forms that we find the perfection of 
line as to this subtle and exquisite combina- 
tion, in the horse it is scarcely ti 
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resemblance of the monkey to humanity ia 
sometimes spoken of, but it consiats iu the 
grossest caricature. There is no resemblance 
in any of the higher elements of Form. The 
horse, on the contrary, possesses gennine hu- 
man lines of beauty — approaching the masculine 
rather than the feminine, inferior only as the 
lines are straighter and more rigid, but still 
tempered in the most admirable manner with 
the curve. Trees, plants, rocks, mountains, 
and the ocean-wave, all attract the curious eye 
by the variety, the beauty, the expressiveness of 
their lines ; and, of all works of human hands, the 
ship, which rules the waves by virtue of its 
adoption of their own flowing yet vigorous 
curves. To detect and transmit in the lines 
which describe objects, this delicate, complex 
character is the first demand upon the skill 
of the Artist, as it is one of his chief 
delights. 

But besides the character of each individual 
line, a great source of pleasure to the eye is 
found in the opposition or combination of lines. 
It is ditficult to assign the reason of this pleasure, 
except as it results from that same sense of 
balance, counterpoise, compensation, which is 
derived from the association of straight with 
curved lines. The opposition of difi'ereut degrees 
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of inclination, the compensation for a long 
ascent by a steep descent, as thus, _— — '^~~\ is 
itself a gratification to the eye. The meeting 
of lines at any but right angles is another, 
TFhicb ia probaijiy owing to a delight in the 
intricate and comples. No eye takes pleasure 
in a square, or a net-work of squares, unless 
they be so broken as to produce an cfTect 
of intricacy. A lozenge -shaped interval is, on 
the contrary, immediately agreeable, especially 
if combined with the curve in its contour, as in 
the interstices of Gothic tracery. If we derive 
this pleasure from a suggeatiou of the varied 
and irregular in Nature, the question still 
remains — Why is it pleasing to ua there ? Why 
are the interlacing branches of a tree against 
a winter-aky delightful? It can, as I believe, 
only be referred to those recondite sympatliies 
upon which we have already dwelt. 

But the pursuit of this topic will lead us too 
far. It is sufficient for the present purpose to 
have directed attention to the amount of interest 
which lies in abstract Form alone, apart from 
the further expressiveness which arises from the 
uses or ends which it subserves in each iudi- 
vidual object, and which we must presently 
consider. Character of line is one of the first 
secrets of artistic perception — one of the chief 
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elements of the Picturesque — the first compo- 
nent in all beautiful Form, 

Propoiition op Parts must nest claim our 
attention. Beauty of Proportion depends upou 
exact mathematical relations. Like music, it ia 
connected with the principle of number, which 
Pythagoras affirmed to be the principle of all 
thiugs. This inseparable connection has been 
fully illustrated by an examination of those 
most perfect specimens of Proportion, the archi- 
tectural remains of Greece. Proportion implies 
differetice, and yet uiiitj/. The relation of dif- 
ference, or unity in diversity, k a pervading 
law of Nature, and the perception of it is always 
a source of pleasure ; resulting, we may suppose, 
as in regard to other properties of Form, from 
the same deep harmony between physical and 
spiritual existence. 

To confine ourselves, howe\'er, simply to the 
fact : Certain it is that equality of parts does 
not please the eye, still less does a total in- 
equality ; while a certaui relation between dif- 
fering members does produce a pleasurable 
sensation. If the difference be too small, there 
is too much unity ; if the diS'erenee be too 
great, unity is destroyed. Take as an illustra- 
tion the simple form of the cross. It may 
be varied in two ways. As to the length of the 
iverse bar, and as to its position with re- 
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ference to the upright limb : An exact equality 
between the two possesses 
none of the charm of Pro- /^"l L^ 
portion ; thai commences 
as we vary these, as thus — 
Where the adjustment is most perfect is 
matter for nice discrimination. But it has 
been observed that the artistic taste, which 
so eminently distinguishes the Italian people, 
is shown as much in the way in which a. 
peasant will tie two sticks together to form 
a roadside memorial, as in the universal ap- 
preciation of the higher forms of Art. The 
mutual adjustment of the two limbs of the cross 
will be always regulated by the nicest sense of 
the beauty of Proportion. With us there is no 
such generally diffused artistic sense. It re- 
tequirea, with most, some amount of education of 
eye to acquire it. But nowhere is this charac- 
teristic deficiency more lamentably apparent 
than among our ordinary class of builders — 
those cruel builders — who daily massacre the 
innocent forms of Art ! and who, did they but 
heed it, might, in the simple matter of Propor- 
tion, make all the difference between deformity 
and grace without a sixpence of estra cost. In 
arrangement and design of doors, windows, 
chimneys, and relation of roof to wall, Propor- 
tion might be observed, if nothing else; and so 
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far, at least, the attempt might be made to 
construct in harmony with the eternal laws of 
the beautiful. So might we work, according to 
our measure, worthily of the Great Artificer, by 
whose perfect workmanship we are surrounded, 
instead of presentiug, as we do, the most jarring 
contrasts to the harmony of Nature. Why 
should mau'a work look like a blot upon God's 
work? Why should we so abjure our birth- 
right? To build, if rightly thought of, is to 
exercise a noble faculty of construction, whether 
it be cottage, factory, or palace. But for 
builder, the term bricklayer would in most 
cases be more appropriate, since the only object 
seems to be to superimpose brick upon brick, 
leaving certain holes here and there for light 
^id ^resB. 

There is an important relation of Proportion 
to fitness, introducing numberless modifications, 
a source therefore of constant variety, and illus- 
trating remarkably the moral base of all beauty. 
It is sufficient to refer now to that abstract 
pleasure in related difference of parts which it 
is a function of Ai't to satisfy. Nature, for this 
purpose, is amine of wealth. Proportion reigns 
throughout all her capriciousiicss of form^in 
the parts of a leaf, or a flower, iu the limbs of a 
tree, or of an animal. Art unfolds this beauty, 
and is bound to work in sjniputhy with. \t. 
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whether as guiding to the choice or arraiige- 
meiit of an object, or in working out indepen- 
dent conceptions of fonn, as in architectural and 
ornamental design. It requires, as it were, a 
a larger eje — a wider scope of vision — to discern 
and render Proportion, than to follow Character 
in line ; and many fail in the former, who 
in the latter loay have attained some pro- 
ficiency. Yet nothing is more important to the 
true rendering of any natural ohject. No 
defect is more fatal, nothing more immediately 
hetrays the absence of artistic power, or ita 
want of cultivation. Let those who would 
draw, rigorously exercise themselves in the ob- 
servation of this vital constitneut of all beauty in 
Composite Form. 

But an important modiUcation of Fomij as 
it is presented to the eye, is yet to be noticed in 
Perspective, or " Foreshortening," as it is called, 
when applied to the limbs of animals. To 
many, " Perspective" suggests only a system of 
perplexing rules ; and if to draw in perspective 
were not necessary, as they are told it is, they 
think they could draw very well. They seem 
not to be aware that an inability to see simply 
what is before them is implied in the difficulty 
of drawing in perspective; since it is only 
required to see an object as it really appears 
from the point of view in which we stand, to 
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draw perfectly in perspective. This illustrates 
an important function of the Artist, as well as of 
the man of science, to observe truly, unbiassed 
by previous conceptions. This " innocence of 
eye," as Rnskin calls it, is the great secret 
for unveiling the beauty as well as the opera- 
tions of Nature. The eye, in this- case of 
perspective, is biassed by the abstract know- 
ledge of the mind. The mind has leai-nt to 
know that, whatever the appearance may be, 
a house is square — that the lines of roof and 
basement are parallel — the eye therefore can no 
longer see it otherwise. It cannot recognize 
the fact that, when seen sideways, the two lines 
of roof and basement approach each other as 
they recede from the spectator. So, also, be- 
cause a limb is known to be long and slender, 
the eye cannot see at once that when viewed 
end-on it is reduced to a ball, or irregular lump. 
Yet, if knowledge, or a prior conviction, thus 
bhnds the eye, it is equally true that knowledge 
helps to open it ; and this is one use of Perspec- 
tive as a systeiTQ of rules, It is a guide to accu- 
rate perception. When once the mind tho- 
roughly understands why, and in what degree, 
the shapes of things vary accoi'ding to the point 
of view, then the eye readily perceives the fact. 
This influence of knowledge, as a guide and 
rcvealer to the eye, is an in&tru.ct\s«i tasii.. 
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further to be noticed. Here, in the matter of 
Perspective, ia one only of ita illustrative 

instances. 

Meanwhile, inasmuch as all Form, both in 
the character of its Lines, and in its Proportions, 
is essentially altered according to the point 
of view from which it is seen, it is obvious how 
necessary it is to have the attention constantly 
awake to this circumstance. Many a curious 
secret of Form will thus be exposed, many an 
entanglement of lines unravelled, many an 
opportunity will be afforded for modifying 
forms so as to improve their combinations 
by some slight change of position, enlarging 
thns greatly the field of choice and power of se- 
lection to the Artist, And, finally, Persjicctive is 
not only essential to truth of representation, bnt 
it possesses great power over the Imagination, 
By means of it, a few skilfully arranged lines on 
a few inches of paper, will suggest the spaces, 
depths, and distances of the largest landscape ; 
or, in a vast interior, Belshazzar shall be seen 
feasting with a thousand, nay, ten thousand of 
his tonls; or, a battle-plain shall be covered 
with its dim and countless myriads. Imagina- 
tion seizes upon the cue supphed by Perspec- 
tive, and readily completes what the literal hand 
of Art is unable to portray. 
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But we now approach the third and moat!, 

important consideration connected with tlie ob- 
servation of Form, We have touched upon 
Characterof Line, and Proportion of Parts; there 
lies beyond these an apprehension of the 
ORGANIC c.NiTY of the object itself. The appre- 
ciation of this measures the genius of the 
Artist. We may compare character of line 
and proportion of parts to the notes of music ; 
in themselves pleasurable to the ear, and with a 
certain suggest! veness to the imagination ; but 
the art of the musical composer consists in the 
arrangement and subordination of these into an 
expressive whole. So in pictorial Art, the 
innate beauty of line, or of proportion, ia 
vague and indefinite without organic union, un- 
less they are seen aa parts of a whole ; then the 
true relation and purpose of each line and pro- 
portion are seen, and a fact is set before the 
mind, a history is told, a poem is written upon 
the canvas. Take a congeries of gracefully- 
sweeping and opposed lines, and they mean 
nothing ; but place them in a certain eonnectiou, 
and they become rolhng, tumbling, bounding 
waves, and all the majesty, mystery, and changa- 
falness of the sea is put before you. Or take 
two lines of good opposing curves, but lying ii 
meaningless juxtaposition; unite them by 
skilful touch, and you have created a mountain 
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fornij rearing its massive bulk upon the horizon, 
and instinct with that pasaive power which 
impresses the mind so strongly. Both these 
are instances of isolated forms bound in a living 
unity, 

Lines and proportions thus brought into 
espreasive relation, it is obvious, are endowed 
with a new and a higher beauty. A thought 
is attached to them — they rise in value. It 
is now not merely the character of the line 
itself, or of the proportion, which is the source 
of pleasure, but the relation of that tine and 
that proportion to the character of the object to 
which they belong. Purpose is revealed, and 
the relation of Fitness comes into view, satisfy- 
ing by the analogy it bears to a high moral 
requirement. 

This relation of Fitness increases the scope 
and range of the beautiful both in lines and 
proportions. That which, abstractly considered, 
may seem not so good a liue as another, becomes 
admirable when seen in connection with an 
ultimate intention. The jagged and abrupt 
twists of the lines in an oak Ijranch may not 
be so beautiful in themselves as those of tlic 
birch or ash ; but as parts of an organic whole, 
whose character is eminently expressive of 
sturdy vigour, and as mechanically fitted to 
that end, they have a fresh and independent 
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value, and become in a high degree grateful to 
the eye. And ao it is especially with Proportion. 

Its relation to Fitness, its adaptation to an end, 
afford it infinite variety and scope. Propor- 
tions which are specially adapted for purposea 
of strength, of movement, or of flexibility please 
for that reason, ilence, heauty of proportion 
ia displayed under the most varied conditions 
in the forms of animals, plants, and trees, 
And hence also the diversity of beautiful pro- 
portion in arcliitecture, according to the pur- 
pose of the building, or simply in accordance 
with the idea or sentiment intended to be 
expressed : — as in the Egyptian, Doric, or early 
Gothic, for strength, solidity, and graver uses ; 
Ionic, Corinthian, Saracenic, for lightness, 
grace, and purposes of less serious import. 
But it should be observed, that while appro- 
priate expression and fitness to an end enlarge 
the rauge of good proportion, they are not 
sufficient of themselves to produce it. This 
must be ever borne in mind, otherwise the 
fact of a thing answering its purpose ■would 
alone render it beautiful, which is far Srom 
being the case. 

There is, theu, in this subordination of lines 
and proportions to organic unity, a new and 
higher sphere of observation for the Artist. 
Aud to seize the entire character of an object, 
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or ita highest and most impressive phase, mast 
be his chief effort, as it is that which really 
supplies the measure, as we have said, of hia 
Artistic faculty. It demands a peculiar sen- 
sibility to the impressions which external Nature 
is fitted to produce, and a power to grasp and 
emphasize the predominant and ruling ecn- 
timent. 

Practically it depends, in the first place, like 
the perception of proportion, upon a large and 
comprehensive eye, which lays hold of the object 
in its entireness ; in the relation of its parts, and 
the bearing of its principal lines ; and espe- 
cially as regards the genera! balance of the 
whole — its lines of equipoise and weight if it 
be stationary, or those which express its direction, 
and force, and mode of movement, if it be 
moving. But the eye must be helped by know- 
ledge. As, for instance, there must be a suffi- 
cient understanding of the composition or tex- 
ture of an object, what sort of substance it is — 
whether vapoury, filmy, and diffusive as a cloud ; 
cohesive, transparent, and flowing as water; 
fibrous and clastic as wood ; fragile and polished 
as leaves ; solid, unyielding, and weighty aa 
rocks and soil. These facts, from distance or 
other causes, may not be immediately obvious 
to the eye, but the knowledge of them guides 
the hand to many subtleties of cxpresstoa it 
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would otiierwise miss. Again, there must be a 
knowledge of, or, if I may say it, a sympathy 
with, the liTing purpose of the thing — what it 
is doing, what the end it aubaervea. We may 
speak of a living purpose in this sense, how- 
ever inanimate the object; na in the aspir- 
ing, outstretching character of the tree, seek- 
ing light and air; or in the onward rush 
and broken rebound of the wave; or even in 
the passive resistance of the rock ; in the pre- 
cipice, bearing backward with its mighty shoul- 
ders, or in the mountain peak, sustaining itself 
aloft. Further, it is necesBary there should he 
a watchful observation of the record of Time as 
it is written upon all things — developing their 
story, telling the history of their subjection to 
mundane influences. This record is read in what 
Mr. Ruskin well calls " the awful lines," for 
they reveal the changeful fortunes of the Past 
and the fate of the Future, A susceptibility 
to the penaivc charm of mutability here greatly 
aids the eye and guides the cunning hand. It 
points out how the tree has suffered from the 
storms of many winters ; bow the bank wears- 
and caves from the rushing floods; how the wall 
ia crumbling with age; how the human face 
answers to the passions and emotious, the joys 
and the sorrows which have agitated its fea- 
tures. And, finally, there must be an appreciation 
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of the general sentiment which attaches to an 
object — ^the leading emotion it is fitted to pro- 
duce — the idea it symbolizes; as of power, 
in action or repose ; the gay, the graceful, or 
magnificent, the tender, or the stern. The 
Poet sees in all Nature a reflex of human emo- 
tion, and BO must the Painter. He must live 
and breathe in unison with the mysterious life 
of Nature, and sympathize with all her moods, 
if he is to be her interpreter and minister. 

It will be remarked how, in all these points 
necessary to an adequate presentation of Form 
in its entirely, the Imagination is appealed to. 
The Imagination derives pleasure from the mere 
character and relation of lines and proportions, 
but immeasurably more where the character, 
living purpose, and history of an object are put 
before it. And of these perhaps none move it 
more than the history. A ruined wall ot 
decayed tree is eminently " picturesque," be- 
cause the hand of Time is traced there; and 
it is in proportion as these higher relations 
of Form to life and purpose, the past and the 
future, are dwelt upon, that an object is poeti- 
cally rendered. 

But you will observe that the adequate 
portrayal of any object requires knowledge. 
"We touched upon this fact before, in explaining 
the use of a knowledge of Perspective. And 
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we may Bay emphaticallyj no man can delineate 
correctly what he does not understand. It is 
astonishing what little real power of imitation 
is possessed apart from an inward enlighten- 
ment as to the nature of the thing to be inii- 
tated. A man does not notice the changes pro- 
duced by Perspective till he is aware of them. 
He cannot draw correctly a living limb till he 
has leamt to know what and where are the 
muscles upon which its movements depend. 
He must liave observed the principles of growth 
in trees and plants before he can set on the 
branches of the one or the leaves of the other. 
Mountain forms arc simpler, but a knowledge 
of geological fonnation and history will help 
him to many an unobserved secret of form. 
All this ilhistrates forcibly one of our original 
positions — the essential dependence of Art 
upon mental conception — upon possession of 
an idea. It shows how mere imitation, in the 
sense of following slavishly what may be before 
the eye, must necessarily be tame and feebly 
since the bodily eye can read but little. It 
is the mental eye which must be active, and 
then the result is vivified through its electric 
contact with mind, and becomes a record or 
utterance of its emotions. 

But every utterance has a definite end. If 
a thought is to be uttered, the attention muat 
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be concentrated upon that thouglit. Expression 
demands emphasis, or a prominence of some 
parts over others. If an idea is to be conveyed, 
a truth to be exhibited, it must to some extent 
be isolated. Every vehicle of thought is under 
this condition, and Art no leas. Whatever the 
Artist has learnt or felt he must emphasize it 
in delineation, if he means to impress it upon 
others. If he has seized a ruling idea — if he is 
under the influence of a paramount impression — 
he must make it paramount in his work. It 
may be said such a ruling sentiment, if preva^ 
lent in the natural scene, would assuredly deve- 
lop itself in any truthful representation. But 
it is the Artist's peculiar function to see what 
others do not see, or do not see without his aid — 
to open the eyes of others as his own have been 
opened by the gift of Artistic genius. He has 
to select some phase of Nature, and to draw 
forth its appropriate emotion. And to do this 
he must so dwell upon the point he wishes to 
enforce, as to urge it upon the attention. lie 
must, to some extent, exaggerate the centre of in- 
terest, or subordinate that whicli surrounds it. 
There is a necessity for this, arising from the in- 
adequacy of the means at the disposal of Art to 
render but at humble distance the boundless 
spectacle of Nature, compelling the Artist there- 
fore to con6ne himself within a narrow range 
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of selection. But leaving this for the presentj it ] 

is STifBcient here to say that the necessities of 
expression demand it, while at the same time it 
is not really so untrue to fact as it seems. For 
the eye sees only that to which its attention ia 
directed. If you look at an object, you scarcely 
see at all that which is beside it, and the less 
in proportion to the interest with which the 
object itself inspires you. Even in a single 
object you will see only that part of it which 
particularly arrests you. If, then, the Artist 
wishes to arouse the attention with respect to 
any point, and makes it predominate in delinea- 
tion, he is only forestalling the prominence 
which excited interest will itself bestow. Yet 
this procedure is frequently adduced as an un- 
truth in Art by those who not only forget the i 
compromises to which Art must submit from the 
nature of its materials, but who fail to appre- 
ciate the conditions of expression. 

This is the difficulty which is felt by many 
with respect to that, to them, distasteful mode 
of treatment — the Ideal, They prefer what they 
call the real. Yet ideal treatment is not ueces- 
sarily the less real. It is simply the conveyance 
of the highest truth about an object, or the 
preference of some particular tone of sentiment. 
To do this, the attention must be concentrated 
upon it ; and Art possesses no other means a£.. 
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accomplishing tliia than a degree of exaggera- 
tion, on the one hand, or of subordination oo 
the other. If it be an ideal of Form which ia 
in question, as we are just now concerned with 
Form, those characters of Line, of Proportion, 
and of the compacted whole, will be dwelt upon, 
■which express particnlarlj' the desired attribute 
or sentiment. As, for strength, the lines will 
be emphatically abrupt, the proportions masay. 
For beauty, the lines and proportions in which 
beauty most consists will be especially dwelt 
upon. And, as a natural result of this process, 
there will follow generalization — another word of 
reproach to Art. Generalization avoids or soft- 
ens individualities of form; because, if individual 
form be too conspicuous, it may interfere with 
or encumber the general impression which is 
sought to be made. Generalization avoids cer- 
tain specialities of time or place, because those 
specialities may interfere with the sentiment to 
be conveyed. Generalization omits facts, but it 
omits them only that it may the more vividly 
present others. Let me digress a moment to 
contrast the two modes of treatment in an in- 
stance with which many will be familiar. The 
subject shall be the Apostle Peter, at the mo- 
ment of receiving his pastoral charge. An 
individualist would represent him in all the 
squalor of a dripping, haJf-naked fishermEUi. He 
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looks upon him simply as a man so employed^ 
thea and there, on the shore of the GalileaH 

sea. The idealist, on the contrary, takes into 
Ilia view the entire conception of the apostolic 
ofGce, and regards him not as he was at one 
particular moment, but in the light of his whole 
life, as the heaveu-commiBsioned teacher and 
guide of men — a grand ecclesiastical figure of 
the past — and as such he depicts him, untrue 
to the circumstances of the moment, hnt true 
to the character and office of tlie man. And 
through such apparent untruth only, he it ob- 
served, could Alt suggest to the mind the fact 
that the fisherman was also the apostle. If the 
individuality of the time, place, and figure had 
been strictly observed, there would have been 
seen the fisherman only ; and there would have 
needed some attached label or subscription to 
say, "this is an apostle," In the language 
of Art, this information could only 
veyed by means of an ideal instead of a rei 
iatic form — of a generalization instead of 
individuality. 

Those who are acquainted with the current 
literature of Art will perceive that I have hert 
made brief reference to the treatment of a sub- 
ject by Mr. Kuakin, on the one hand, and by 
Raffaelle on the other; and I woidd claim for 
the latter, not only the expression of a highac 
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truth, but would also say, that his ideal treat- 
ment is that which the very nature of Art, as 
appealing to the imagiDation through outward 
form alone, and as obliged to tell all she has to 
tell without speech or sound, absolutely im- 
poses upon him. 

An idealization is, then, I would urge, not 
only a result of that highest effort of Art which 
grasps a subject in its entirety — in its typal 
conception — in its predominating tendencies — 
in its subtlest relations to the spirit-world — it 
it ia also a necessity of expression. When the 
Artist neglects or subordinates what is not 
essential to this primary conception, he is 
not necessai'ily false to his Art. He is the 
rather true to her highest functions. " Poetry," 
says Aristotle, "is a thing more philosophical 
and weightier than history." And the Artist 
is gifted, like the Poet, to elevate the fact 
into a liigher region. But while vindicating 
idealization, it must nevertheless be borne in 
mind, that in nothing is the skill of the Artist 
so displayed as in what and how far he idealizes. 
What he thus emphasizes should be the highest 
fact about an object, and that which more than 
anything else expresses its character, its pur- 
pose, or its history. And he should never so 
emphasize as to destroy that unity and harmony 
which prefail throughout Nature. 
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THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF ART. 

We have foaud in Porm alone sufficient 
illustration of the Scope and Purpose of Art, 
and as Shadow and Colour only elucidate 
further the same principles, we may treat them 
with comparative brevity. 

It may be useful, however, as well as inte- 
resting, to bestow a little attention upon these 
two subjects of artistic study. Much misjudg- 
ment of Art results from ignorance of the 
matters with which it has to deal — from want 
of acquaintance with those varied aspects of 
Nature which it seeks to portray. Not to be 
wondered at, indeed, since it is only the ArtUit's 
special business to make himself acquainted 
with them, but which, as it is so, should lead 
us not too hastily to reject the transcript he 
renders. 

With respect to Shadow, for instance — for 
we may assume the presence of Light, without 
which Shadow could not exist — with respect to 
Shadow, how many are there who seem never to 
have recognized its existence ! It is well known 
that a great queen refused to allow a particle of 
anything so obnoxious to invade the fairness of 
her cheeks. But she does not stand alone. In 
the earliest efforts of Art it is always ignored, a 
point which the modem admirers of Medisevaliai 
have duly imitated. And how numer 
the Elizabethans at the present day, wha c.t?i 
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cize the dark patch under the nose with a fami- 
liar allusion to suuff ! How perplexing to many 
is the smutch that seems to soU the apotlesa 
purity of the shirt-front ! How bewildering the 
discovery that a black coat is not pitch black all 
over ! While, again, many a fair hand employs 
laborions finish upon a group of flowers, imi- 
tating every blush and streak of their emulous 
complexions, but utterly oblirious of the sha- 
dows whieh shelter among tLcir leaves. 

Let me, then, say a few wordsupou this im - 
portant fact in visible Nature. Shadows may 
be classed in two ways — aa to their Position 
and their Quality. In Position. — First, the 
shadows belonging to an object in itself, result- 
ing from its own varieties of surface. Secondly, 
those it throv/sfrom itself on the ground or any- 
thing immediately adjacent. And, thirdly, those 
which are thro^vu upon it by something more or 
less distant. All these shadows differ in cha- 
racter, and so demand distinctive treatment, 
which may be seen as we pass to the varieties of 
Quality. 

Of these there are Total S/iadows, Partial 
Shadows, and Shadows invaded by refltctiona. 
The total shadows are rare in Nature, and exist 
chiefly in small isolated patches, for light is so 
diffused — reflected from so many points — that 
almost any mass of shadow is sure to be dis- 
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turbed and broken. The shadows which fali'l 
from an object on the ground, or whatever maya 
be in immediate contact, present the moatfre-1 
quent examples of total shadow. The moai I 
interesting, therefore, to the Artist, because the 1 
most varied and numerous, are the modified 
shadows, resulting either, as just stated, from 
reflection, or from a surface being turned ob- 
liquely lo the light, and so not subjected to its 
fuU force; these are technically termed half- 
shadows, and here occurs, especially in rounded 
surfaces, the soft beauty of gradatiun, a grace ' 
which it requires an instructed eye and a delicattfl 
hand adequately to render. 

The uses of Shadow are manifold. We may 
enumerate tliese — To explain and define Form 
— to diversify Surface — to aid ujiity of Expres- 
sion — and to aftect directly the Imagination, 

In eu:plaming or defining Form, Shadow g 
what painters call relief, that is, projection. 
Perspective does, indeed, suggest relief; but as 
soon as Shadow is added, the eye recognizes far 
more readily, roundness, solidity, and, conse- 
quently, projection. Many varieties of aurfat 
also, can only be indicated by the Shadow, how 
ever slight, winch attends them. While, agai% \ 
as tiie Shadow which is cast by one object upon 
another varies in shape with the shape of both 
this is another indication of Form. Take, for . 
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instance, the Shadow of a chair, which strikea 
partly on the floor and partly on a wall, or of a 
cloud upon broken country. The complesitiea 
in either ease are bo great, that they require 
great precision and skill to follow them, but 
they are of much importance in explaining Form. 
Shadow, again, aids in defining Form where it is 
thrown behind an object — a dark background 
to an illuminated surfiice, as where the flgui-e of 
a man is seen in sunlight in front of a dark 
gateway. But we must not dilate upon the 
numerous ways in which Shadow helps to render 
Form. The last-mentioned inatauce, however, 
leads me to refer to a variety of treatment of 
which the greatest masters aft'ord us examples, 
because it illustrates the scope there is for choice 
and management in this matter. One method 
of rebeving an object, say the head, in a por- 
trait, is to place a background Shadow against 
the light side only of the head, while ita own 
shadowed side tells against a light part of the 
background ; here, you see, light and darkness 
are expressly opposed with very obvious eifect. 
But another method is not so obvious ; it con- 
sists in placing the background darkness in 
contact with the dark side of the head, and 
joining also light with light. Yet this, by ex- 
tending and massing both the lights and the 
shadows, is no less effective, and possesses. 
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as we shall presently see, a peculiar artistio« 
merit. 

A second use is to diversify surface. Here 
shadows are viewed simply as so many sbapea 
or blotches, which may be good or had in com- 
positioD, just as their lines and proportions 
arrange themselves. It ia evident that the 
actual shadows of objects may fall into dis- 
agreeable shapes or combinations; but the Artist, . 
by virtue of his Art, must counteract this,, 1 
if it occur, either by different choice of subi 
ject, of position, of time of day, by use ofl 
refiectious, or of those shadows which do nol 
belong to an object, hut are thrown tipon iiTl 
This last is a very valuable expedient, admitting, 
as it does, of much convenient adjustment, be- 
cause an object may almost always be supposed, 
which, though out of sight, shall yet cast its 
shadow within the sphere of vision. Clouds 
which are not visible may yet manifest their 
presence in this way, breaking up some awkward 
space in a landscape ; or a window, or wall, may 
be supposed, unseen, but diversifying the sha- 
dows upon a figure in a room. Such are legi- 
timate methods of varying and distributing the 
shadows in a picture, so that they shall shape 
and group themselves agreeably to the eye. But 
their proper use is a test of artistic abihty. The 
expedients resorted to may be too obtrusive, and i 
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equally betray a want of Art; and the highest 
Art is sometimes shown in abandoning them 
altogether for the sake of some keen incisive 
effect of truth upon the spectator. 

Shadows aid greatly the unities of expres- 
sion. Here we approach those higher ends 
which are the ultimate aim of Art. Shadow 
ennobles Form, by bringing out its larger and 
more imposing features, and obscuring the 
meaner or less important. This is a mode of 
generalization which the historical and portrait 
painter will often adopt, and one requiring no 
falsification of fact — only the exercise of choice. 
The solid masses of Shadow which can be ob- 
tained by adjusting the access of light, give 
dignity to features which cross and diffused 
lights would fritter into insignificance ; and 
folds of drapery, by the same treatment, become 
rich and full. Mass, or what is technically 
termed breadth, it is a special province of 
Shadow to effect. It is a simplicity which the 
eye rests upon with Batlsfaction — an impressive 
species of emphasis — it is a gathering under one, 
or a few, heads the principal motives of a sub- 
ject. A concentration of attention, it is evident, 
Shadow can readily effect, by simply contracting 
the space upon which the eye, and consequently 
the attention, is directed, llembrandt's method 
of plunging everything in darkness excepting 
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the one head, or figure, or group which forms 
his subject, will immediately occur to many of 
you. Such a use of Shadow can only be allowed 
once in a way to transcendant genius ; but with- 
out making the intention so apparent, Shadows 
may be excellently employed to intensify ex- 
pression, either in the manner just referred to, 
^ by contracting the surface of illumination, or by 
enforcing certain points with blots and dashes 
of dark, or, again, by the impressivenesa of 
solemn reposing masses. Such expedients are 
part of the art of speech to which the Artist is 
entitled. They belong to him as gifted to re- 
diapose and adjust the eifects of Nature, which 
he does not imitate as a parrot does sounds, bi 
uses for rational discourse. 

But Shadow es-pecially and directly affects tbt 
imagination. It lays hold upon it by reason of its 
inherent mystery and pathos. The spell of 
mystery is potent upon the human spirit. Born, 
aa it is, of the unseen — passing onward to the 
unseen — hovering between two unknowns — 
the illimitable depths of space and time ea- 
vcloping it on every sidQ — it is ever agiti 
with wonder and curiosity. The cry is evei 
" Behind the veil ! behind the veU!" Nowtl 
analogy which subsists between darkness 
the unknown is very obvious, and has found 
pression in all languages. The metaphorii 
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use of Shadow in this respect ia abundant — 
the valley of the shadow of death; The dark- 
ness of the grave ; the darkness of the future ; 
the niffht of death ; and it is the strange fascina- 
tion of curiouB, though haffled inquiry, excited 
"by actual obscurity, which renders Shadow so 
apt a symbol. No less appropriate, however, is 
the pathos which dwells iu Shadow. Light, 
life, and joy seem correlative terms. As light 
decays, a sense of loss, of regret, of sadueas im- 
definahlc, steals upon the soul, activity ceases, 
and the sources of delight are stopped. Shadow, 
therefore, is pathetic, and thus again makes 
appeal to the sensitive imagination, which keeps 
house in broad day, and while laughter assails 
the doors, hut opens readily at the soft approach 
of sadness in the twilight. As the type of 
mystery, and of melancholy, therefore. Shadow 
sways the soul. The cathedral porch — the 
cavern mouth — the pathway sinking into forest 
depths — the jaws of the rocky defile — solicit 
while they quell. And grandly will the Shadows 
speak to him who from some alpme summit, 
as the sun declines, watches them settle down, 
large, and dark, and still, over the hearing land- 
scape, filing the chasms with a purple flood, 
and swathing the hills in darkness. The 
poet knows well how to call Shadow to his aid 
in troops of metaphors, and the Artist-poet 
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may surelyj therefore, dip his brnsh in sombre 
tintSj and work what charm he can. No won- 
der, then, that so many of the great painters 
have been great in the power of darkness. If 
they have niled the day with gorgeous colours, 
thay have known how to rule the night also, 
and summon her with aU her sorceries. Let us 
not complain of occasional exaggerations. Let 
us not carp at sweeping glooms, and gathered 
thunders, and obscuring mists, and impenetrable 
depths, but accept them as the reflex of emotion, 
and the emphasis of expression. Let us not 
grudge the Artist his solemn basses and plain- 
tiv,e minors. Let us grant him his organ, and 
his trumpet-note, and yield to the mood he 
would inspire. 

Colour next claims OTir brief attention. 

It is the final charm in Nature, but in Bay- 
ing this we do not mean that it is the highest. 
The pleasure derived from Colour is of a less 
intellectual character than that derived from 
Form. Colour carries less meaning. It appeals 
to a specific sense of enjoyment, not so imme- 
diately to the imagination. It afiects tlie organ 
of sight as sound does the ear, or as taste the 
palate; and altbough these senses lie in deep 
connection with the structure of the mind, wliieh 
again is based upon the still profounder atnic- 
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ture of the soul, the analogies do not suggest 
themselves so readily as in the case of Form- 
Colour appears as an added grace, a hountifiil 
addition to the avenues of delight. It floods 
the world with an ohvious and immediate 
beauty, liable, like all senauoua beauty, to 
supersede the higher beauty of thought and 
emotion; and, indeed, so seductive, that it 
has always been found by the Artist a too 
ready means of hiding a multitude of sins. 

Yet, although Colour, from the lower grade 
it occupies, possesses a larger, and readier popu- 
lar appreciation, the popular eye has but vague 
notions with regard to it. The ordinary con- 
ception respecting Colour is confined to bright 
Colours. A separate and effective brilliance is 
its first requisite, as in the gayest flowers, or 
gems. Afterwards a certain amount of gradation 
is recognized, and with increasing admiration 
under the endearing term of softness; but beyond 
this, ordinary observation does not extend. 

The Artist must go further. It is his func- 
tion and pleasure to do so. He has to dissect, 
to analyse, the modes in which Colotirs present 
themselves; and he has to use them as Nature 
uses them, ascending to her highest and most 
refined shades of meaning in the adjustment of 
this her glorious robe. 

It is not, then, the brilliance of Colours 
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which attracts the Artist so much as their 
disposition and modifications. Nor does Nature 
herself deal except sparingly with bright 
Colours. She knows, indeed, their value, but 
distributes them in vivid specks, her masses are 
made up of deeper and softer tones, and in these 
alone reside her higher powers of expression. 
Her gay Colours she sprinkles on flowersj insects, 
birds, and threads of cloud ; her quiet tints she 
spreads over the woods and rocks, mountains, 
and sweeping plains, the sea, and vault of heaven. 
It is these tones and harmonies which the 
Artist dwells upon just as being the most ex- 
pressive—Colours subdued or modified. 

Of these modifications we may enumerate the 
following : — Gradation — Opposition — Shadow 
— Reflection — Transparency— and Atmosphere. 

Gradation possesses such an obvious charm 
that, as we have observed, it attracts atten- 
tion from the most superficial observers. Won- 
der is the first emotion excited by the sur- 
passing delicacy of gradation in the tints of 
Nature, but it soou touches a higher faculty of 
delight in the ethereal qualities it displays — in 
the utterly imperceptible transitions, the indi- 
visibility, which obscurely link it with ideas of 
infinitude ; and in the tender preciousness sug- 
gested by its seeming evanescence. The bloom 
on fruit, the soft hues of flowers, the blush of a 
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fair cheek, or the fading tints of an evening 
sky, all partake of an ineffable loveliness, never 
exciting to the mind, but soothing and puriiy- 
ing. Mortal hand cannot effect such grada- 
tions, but it must do what it can, though with 
ever due regard to the still higher demands of 
ultimate expression. 

The effect of Contrast upon Colours, when 
two or more are placed in immediate opposition, 
makes itself so evident in dress and furniture 
that few are ignorant of certain ma\ims of ar- 
rangement. As few, however, experience the 
full charm of happy contrast, and none but the 
Artist ae^8 in it a means by which to compen- 
sate for the duhiess of his pigments, compared 
with the glow and richness of Nature's sunlit 
colours. By a little exaggeration of the cooler 
tints, or skilful support of colours, he can per- 
suade the eye into almost any conviction. Tlie 
heightening or subduing power of contrast is 
one of the great secrets of his Art. Its more 
extensive use in composition we must notice 
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"We have already remarked upon the fre- 
quency with which Shadow itself is overlooked ; 
it is not surprising, therefore, that its effect 
upon colours should be generally imobaerved. 
When recognized at all, it is commonly supposed 
simply to darken Coloiu' ; but this is a loose 
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notion — ^it really expungca Colour. The proper 
colour of an illumiDated object disappears where 
shadow eomea upon it, and not only so, but 
another appears in its stead, the opposite of 
that displaced. If the illuminated colour is 
warm the shadow will be coolj varying from 
grey to positive blue, or purple, and even crim- 
son, which ia on the cold side compared with 
orange and rich green. If the illuminated sur- 
face is cool, as in moonlight, the shadows will 
be warm and brown. Shadows among colours 
introduce a delicious tenderness and variety of 
neutral tones, but other influences combine for 
this, the most potent of which are — 

The Reflections which invade shadows. 
These cariy with them the tints of the surface 
from which they come : hence the blueneas of 
many shadows which receive the reflected light 
of the sky, and the warmth of a shadowed wall 
against which the ground tints strike. But 
other than shadowed spaces are thus affected ; 
observe the sea receiving on its bosom all the 
hues of the sky, or the still lake returning 
those of its shores, or the pool enriched with 
the colours of its shelving bank and overhang- 
ing trees. Such reflections are exquisite in their 
translucent play. But all things in the glow 
of daylight return each others colours wherever 
their relative positions admit of it. So that 
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coloiir ia broken and spread by tliis means over 
almost the entire surface of Nature, and by 
reason of its dim and fitful character, bordering 
upon mystery, possesaea a secret hold upon 
the imaginntion. 

Transparency imparts a peculiarly pure 
brilliance — not gay, but soft. All coarseness or 
dulness vanishes, and the colours are penetrated 
with a hidden radiance which delights the 
fancy. Leaves are enriched to emeralds, water 
emulates the trembling splendour of amethyst 
and topaz, clouds become mother-of-pearl. 
Yet Art must be chary of these beauties, as 
Nature is. Opacity has its satisfaction; the 
grainy sohd masses, the dull and mingled 
glooms, feast the eye as with substantial wealth. 

But atmosphere is the most universal and 
effective agent in modifying colour. Atmosphere 
gradates colours, but it also changes them, 
The green near woods becomes a tender blue in 
the distance, neutral tinted rocks a pale crim- 
son, and the brown moorland, or dark fir-wood, 
a rich purple. These general facts are noticed 
by most of those whose rambles lead them into 
open country. But few observe how the green 
of a field fades as it recedes ; a green field is to 
the ordinary eye green all over. The Artist 
notices the varying quality of the green, that 
when the atmosphere is suffused with sunlight 
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the nearer green is a golden yellow, tlie disti 
almost blue. And this will explain my mean^ 
ing when I spoke of the rarity of bright or gay- 
colours. Though the green below and the 
bine above be bright, they are so modified as 
not to oppress the eye with any garish effect ; 
and iVtmoaphere in this is a principal agent. 
The colour of the Atmosphere, dependuigupon 
certain conditions and the position of the 
tinges all colours. It alters a landscape 
much as if seen through tinted glasses, 
that it exercises a double ministry, harmoni- 
ously blending all tints in one, and softening 
them as they recede, till, mingling with those 
of the sky, it is sometimes hard to decide be- 
tween the filmy cloud and the far hill-aide. 

Such being some of the principal modifica- 
tions under which colour presents itself to the 
Artist's eye, you will recognize how large a 
choice hes before him ; what materials for se- 
lection and combination ; with what regal gifts 
he is endowed by Nature for the \-ice-royalty 
he wears. We will briefly indicate the pictorial 
uses of Colour, following the same order as in 
regard to Shadow. 

In a»nfting Form, Colour has a very limited 
office. It sCjiarates objects which niight other- 
vpise blend ; as when it removes the distance 
from the foreground, where in apparent con- 
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tact, by the immediate contrast of the heavier, 
coarser colours with the clear acd tender— of 
the opaque with the transparent. And it sepa- 
rates again masses of foliage, or of drapery, by 
difference of tint. But Colour more often dis- 
guises Form — wrapping it in a soft mantle, and 
withdrawing from view its more severe and un- 
compromising qualities — a useful oifice where 
it accords with the desired tone of sentiment. 
Yet the gracious aid is treacherous, aud he who 
yields to the witchery of Colour may soon for- 
get the great and pure of Nature's nobler 
self. 

As a Tneana of composition, or what, in 
speaking of Shadow, we called "diversifying 
surface," Colour possesses a special importance- 
Here it eomcs in contact with those original 
instincts which delight in contrasts, concords, 
and all the delicious complexities of elaborate 
harmony. In the mere concatenation of colours 
according to the size, shape, and intensity of the 
different patches, there is a pleasure of the same 
■kind as that arising from diversity of Form and 
Proportion J and this, therefore, is one ground 
of composition. But Colour of itself appeals 
to a peculiar sense analogous to that which 
delights in harmonies of sound. The sources 
of delight, as we believe, lie deep below the 
apparatus of either sense or intellect; bnt 
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whatever its natnre, a auBceptible temperameal 
is held by it with the force of a passioa. 
the interchange of Colour, then, the Artist 
wields a direct and original power. He touches 
immediately a fibre of deUght — he creates a 
music for the eye. And, if gifted with this 
power, he exercises it, as all power is esereiaedj 
almost uiiconsciouslyj and without an effort. 
He works according to a necessity of his being ; 
rules may keep him from serious mistake, but 
rules will not bestow faculty of utterance, and 
here, as elsewhere, it is only from abundaui 
he can distribute gifts. 

To such a use of Colour a perecptiou 
organic unity is indispensable, as it is to all 
expression. The gathering up of Colours in 
vivid crises of effect, their uuion in broad masses, 
or their equally studied dispersiou, is a result of 
such perception. But beyond this there is an 
essential unity depending upon association with 
Form, from which alliance Colour is advantaged 
both in dignity and expressiveness. The colours 
of a kaleidoscope, the dabs upon a painter's 
palette, or the patchwork of a stained-glass 
window, may possess a unity of the first kind; 
but how far inferior to the organized, intelligent 
unity of colour upon a hill-side, betokening its 
life and growth, and varied composition of rock, 
and heather, and grass, and bush, which, ats- 
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anfficient distance, bleaid iiito one living wliole. 
In this subordination of Colour to Form a 
Buperior charm resides, because it calls also for 
intellectual appreciation ; the colours are seen 
as if built into one another with constructive 
purpose, and the pleasure is of a higher because 
of more composite character. 

But in yet another mauiier may organic 
unity be sought — in tones. Nature herself 
delights, as we have said, in tones, more than 
in splendours. Not only in the wonderful har- 
monies which prevail over all her large sur- 
faces, hut in the use she makes of her atmos- 
pheres, she displays her sense of completeness 
and breadth : now bathing all things in a 
golden flood, now crimsoning over earth and 
sky, and anon relapsing in every feature into 
pale and silvery sweetness. These tones em- 
brace all objects in a tender unity of expres- 
sion, and the Artist follows where Nature leads, 
dwelling, according to his purpose, upon the rich 
and deep, or the cool and neutral, tones, that 
his work may become a living, breathing whole. 
It is in these effects that the sentiment of a 
picture is eminently rendered, and in these, 
therefore, is seen especially the turn of thought, 
or mood, of which it is the expression. The 
refinement of tones is perhaps of all attributea 
of Colour that which the Artist most enjoj 
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while, perhaps, it is the furthest from ordini 
popular apprehension. It demands more of 
loving sympathy with Nature than belongs 
the work-a-day world ; but, where appreciated, it 
yields a delicate delight, like that which dwells 
in the perfumes of a summer-garden, while a 
still higher, because more intelligent, satisfaction 
arises from the evidence it gives of unity of 
thought. 

In direct effect upon the imagination, Coloi 
as we have already remarked, cannot compare 
with Shadow. Its metaphorical use ia not so 
striking, simply because perhaps the dark side 
of things touches deeper chords than the bright 
and cheerful. The influence of Colour is mostly 
animating, The dancing gaiety of rich colours 
has a festal association. They speak of day- 
light, action, regal pomp, and, to us chilly 
Northerns, of the vivid splendours of the South. 
But the imagination moves more freely in pre- 
sence of the subdued and mingled tones of 
which we have just spoken. These afi'ect us as 
the ehaugeful tints of morningj evening, mist 
and storm affect usj they are full of the st 
symbolic beauty. It must not be forg( 
however, that in these tints Colour has becom» 
more or leas associated with Shadow, and that 
to this probably much of the enhanced ex- 
pressiveness is due. Still we may assign to the 
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tender intermingled tones charms of their own, 
inasmuch as the fancy has more play^ as the 
eye has more range, in pursuing the almost 
imperceptible gradations and blendings ; while 
the analogy with all that is refined in thought 
and feeling imparts its own significance. 

You have Been, I trust, in this brief survey, 
how much there is for the Artist to concern 
himself with besides the mere brightness of his 
tints ; that fine colouring is a very different 
thing from fine colours ; that here, as in Forms 
and Shadows, Art must go beyond the mere 
external pleasurableness of the thing, and rises 
in -value only as it rises into the region of ima- 
ginative emotion. And here also, as in Form, 
the necessities of expression as well as the limi- 
tation of means demand compromise. Here 
also there may be generalization. Such com- 
promises and generalizations depend upon the 
nature of the subject ; if it be oue of deep and 
solemn purpose, the play and dalliance of Colours 
as naturally disappear, as they would from the 
observation of him who, under powerful emotion, 
beheld the actual scene. Such an one would be 
conscious only of certain broad and general 
facts of Colour; and with broad and general 
tones, therefore, may such a scene be appro- 
priately accompanied. Yet woe to him who, 
insntuiing upon suoh generalization, fails at the 
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same time to kindle the emotion. In tlie abseni 
of any commanding truth, the 7mtruth stan) 
confessed. But in landscape or domestic sub- 
jects, where the interest is calm and the jui 
ment cool, in these we may rightfully expect 
some of those secrets of colour, curious sur- 
prises and evanescent graces, which result froi 
a watchful outlook upon Nature. 

We must not forget, however, to mentioi 
one inevitable compromise attend] 
exercise of Art iu colour. Illuminating powi 
Art has not, and, therefore, the highest bright 
ness in a picture can never be bright as lightj 
True gradation is, therefore, impossi 
the lightest attaiuable tint, as the whitest paper, 
be assumed as a practical starting point, grada- 
tion thence would speedily land you in, black- 
ness. A medium must, therefore, be chosen 
and here lies an evident field for skill, 
as there are various devices for imposing upoj 
the eye in this respect. Some seek to obtaini] 
briiiianee by immediate opposition of deepi 
darkness to brightest light ; others by contrasi 
tints — or interchange of reflections — or sufc 
fused tones — or by elaborate gradation. Whai 
ever may he his method, we must measure th( 
Artist's success according to the circumstan< 
of the case — by the sentinient of his subjed 
and by the ultimate impression produced. 
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It will be seen that in Sculpture, Architec- 
ture, and Ornament, Art only^ modifies her 
language according to circumstances. There is 
the same appeal to the imagination, but without 
such variety and scope of utterance as in Pic- 
torial Art. 

Sculpture is a presentation of Form through 
a succession of contours, as the spectator varies 
his position. The pure, white, blank marble 
leaves nothing but exterior form to dwell upon. 
Colour, except in the faintest and most sugges- 
tive tints, would at once destroy that appeal to 
the imagination which is essential to Art. The 
attempt at literal imitation would only betray 
its helpless inefficiency; the lifeless lumps of 
coloured flesh could only move disgust, as the 
comparison with the breathing suppleness of 
life would be forced upon the mind. Confining 
itself to form, the pure and exalted aim of 
Sculpture is undisturbed, and the imagination 
rejoices in the suggested thought. Perspective 
and Shadow are subjects of consideration to the 
Sculptor, but as regards only the ultimate 
effects of both when his work assumes its des- 
tined place. He may choose such a composition 
as shall cast advantageous shadows, and he may 
modify Form in some degree to counteract any 
injurious effect of Perspective. 

Architecture can exhibit beauty and ex- 
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pressiveness of line, but it is especially connected 
with beauty and fitness of proportion. Organic 
Unity is here also of vital importance — that 
the whole, in style and detail, shall be inspired 
by one prevailing sentiment, and speak its ap- 
propriate purpose. The same consideration of 
the eflfect of Shadow, as diversifying surface, 
occurs here as in Sculpture — a point of pic- 
turesque value often overlooked. Colour, in 
some of its lower functions, isapplied advantage- 
ously in Architecture, but not in its higher in- 
tellectual and imaginative combinations. 

Ornament is a peculiar and rich branch of 
Art, now receiving more of the attention it 
deserves. Here combinations of line, of propor- 
tion, and of colour, all come into play, under 
somewhat peculiar conditions; more conven- 
tional than imitative, but legitimate as founded 
upon true and original principles, and adapted 
to an entirely conventional purpose. 

I ought to acknowledge to you, however, 
that the admission of conventional form into 
ornament is a matter of controversy — a con- 
troversy affecting, I think, the primary con- 
ception of Art. I will recur to it, therefore, in 
calling your attention now to two or three 
points which the review we have taken of the 
various constituents in artistic representation 
especially illustrates. 
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Observe, in the first place, how Art lays 
hold of the abstract inherent relations between 
Forms and Ideas, and becomes tliereby mistress 
of a language of Nature, and so of a certain 
anaount of original independent expression. I 
adduce this as bearing against those who, in the 
controversy just mentioned, hold with Mr. 
Euskiu, that Art has nothing to do but im- 
plicitly to imitate the individual forms of 
Nature, and who denounce, on that groimd, 
much of the traditionally admired Greek and 
other styles of ornamentation. If, ns I have 
urged, there is an abstract relation between 
Forms and Ideas, why may not the Artist, the 
Architect, the Designer, be allowed to avail 
himself of this original universal alphabet, and, 
working in sympathy with Nature, imitate her 
in her thoughts and purposes, as welt as in her 
individual concrete espressions ? — though it 
may be fully admitted that it is through a study 
of her individual forms that the alphabet is 
learnt. I should hold this power of original 
combination to be one of the prerogatives of 
man — part of that creative faculty with which 
he is endowed in virtue of his relation to the 
Almighty Designer. 

Bern ark, again, it is from this abstract 
quality of Form that touch, manipulation, or 
" handling," derives its interest and value ; a 
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genume valuCj therefore, although very subordi- 
nate. Every man diifers iii handlinj 
does in handwriting ; we may grant that it 
often very conventional — ^often [laraded to the 
neglect of higher qualities; but there is a 
legitimate pleasure in a good touch, whether 
the beat for the immediate purpose of delinea- 
tion or not, derived solely from the opposition, 
the interweaving, and adjustment of the brush- 
marks, taken simply as so many lines or shapes. 
Secondly, we may understand how means 
of imitation, very imperfect as such, are yet 
adequate to the purposes of Art ; and the nature 
of the compromise which Art must make with 
Nature. Any imitation of Nature must be im- 
perfect. Pictorial imitation which represents 
objects upon a flat surface must be eminently so. 
The appearance of relief can never be fully 
accomplished, it never deludes, as a comparison 
with the results of the stereoscope at once dis- 
plays. And how, even on the finest pictures, 
can lumps of paint really represent the pure, 
penetrable, spaces of Nature, or her inflnite 
variety of surface ? How can light be repro- 
duced in that which has itself to be illuminated 
before it can be seen? How can gradations 
and contrasts be adequately rendered which in 
Nature are ineshaustible, revealing a shade 
tpithin every light, and a light within every 
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shade ? Or how can the inextricable maze of 
forms and colours be followed iby any mortal 
hand were they motionless, still less in their 
unceasing movement? Fortunately the pur- 
poses of Art can be served otherwise. They are 
consistent with the admission of large compro- 
mises. Art appeals from, and to, the Imagina- 
tion. Art is the handmaid of that facultv which 
recognizes and deals with the latent import 
and suggestivenessof the outward form ; and that 
latent meaning, that subtle analogy, can be 
brought to view by something far short of abso- 
lute or literal imitation. The delicate com-, 
binations, for instance, of the straight with the 
curved, can be given in a pencil-stroke, as well 
as by an elaborate representation of the forms 
in which they occur ; and so also can the ruling 
idea in an organic combination of forms. What 
property of the form of a leaf, except the minor 
one of texture, but can be rendered in this 
manner ? Nay, we may say, perhaps, that the 
very highest qualities— measured as they affect 
the intellect — are the more readily expressed 
through the simplest means ; the poverty of the 
means concentrating the attention upon the 
one thing intended to be conveyed. We have 
already alluded to instances of this in the out- 
lined or rudely sketched figures of some of the 
greatest masters. The compromise, therefore. 
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which belongs to ail artistic representation bi 
no means derogates firom ita power. It conaistB' 
in selectiug tliat in a subject which touches 
most nearly the imagination. The character of 
this selection will vary according to the indi- 
vidual taste, purpose, or power of the Artist ; 
but so long as the compromise is made in favour 
of something higher, if the sacrifice be mani- 
festly of an inferior merit, for a nobler, there i». 
no loss, but a gain, so far as artistic expreseiott* 
is concerned. 

Thirdly, we may learn, from a considerati 
of the sources of pleasure in Form, the reast 
and grounds nf artistic selection and combinatit 
Why is one object better fitted for repreaenti 
tion than another? "Why is one point of viei 
of the same object better than another? We 
reply, that, in the first instance, an object is 
available for jVrt exactly in the degree in which 
its lines and proportions combine in those agree- 
able shapes which we have endeavoured to show 
are innately significant and pleasing to the eye. 
Such opportunity ought not to be overlooked. 
Truth alone is not sufficient for Art— its proper 
province is the truth of beauty. Because "I 
saw it so," is not an adequate excuse for unto- 
ward combinations, if better could be obtained 
without detriment to higher purposes. Such 
liigher puiposes belong to what I have called 
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^^^H pression, and tteae may coyer, or even require, 
^^^H. iDCongniities— dislocations in the harmonies of 
^^^H lines — as musical compositiona require discords. 
^^^^ The highest ground of selection lies, therefore, 
in those qualities which are especially moving 
to the imagination — those whereby a subject 
utters itself the most forcibly — those iu which it 
speaks emphatically its purpose or its history, 
The combination of all these grounds of selec- 
tion constitutes pietvresquemss. A simple ex- 
ample will afford the beat illustration. 

Compare a new field-gate, square and tight, 
with a nodding, crazy, weather-stained stile. 
The latter goes into the sketch-book as pic- 
turesque, the former is instinctively avoided for 
any such purpose. The difference consists, in 
the first place, in the character of the lines, 
proportions, and colours, The lines of the stile 
are broken, opposed, and combined in a variety 
of angles. In the gate they are straight, and 
their angles are nght angles. The sliadows of 
the stile are naturally the more complex, with 
its greater complexity of form ; and the colours 
are alike enriched, subdued, and blended ; while 
those of the gate are crude and staring. In 
these distinctions we find ih& primary causes of 
the pieturesqueuesB of the one object as com- 
pared H-ilh the other. But far more important 
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are those which belong to the character, pur- 
pose, history of the object itself. See how the 
stile appeals in these respects to the imagination, 
while the gate has nothing to say ! The stile 
leans with the stress and weight of wear, its 
feet arc buried in herbage, its bars are held 
together by extra clamps, empty holes betray 
the loss of rusted nails, worms have covered it 
with elaborate tracery, lichens have crept into 
every cranny. It is bleached from many a sun 
and shower; polished by the hands, and grated by 
the feet, of many a labourer, who, morning and 
evening, and year after year, has crossed it on 
his outwjird and homeward way. It is scored 
and hacked by generations of school -boys ; and 
it is cunningly inscribed with the joint initials 
of whispering lovers. The gate, in its naked 
newness, speaks of nothing but the carpenter's 
shop and the paint-pot. The stile is a poem, 
the gate a mechanical fact. The one is pic- 
turesque J it demands, as it is fitted for, artistic 
expression ; the other is unpicturcsque, and no 
considerations of usefulness or fitness can d 
it otherwise. 

But if such are the principles of aelectiaj 
with regard to any one object of artistic repi 
sentation, not the less must they govern the 
selection and arrangement of a multitude of 
objects, such as any extensive work of Art tmu 
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contain. The lines of the whole must combine 
so as to satisfy the instinctive demands of the 
eye in respect to character, opposition, unity in 
diversity, and the like. Meaning by this, that 
all the objects introduced must be so arranged 
as to form, in relation to each other and the 
entire result, lines agreeable in composition. 
So also must the proportions, whether of pure 
form, of light and shadow, or of colour. And 
emphatically must the whole possess that organic 
unity — that subordination, and gathering up 
into a focus of expression, which the adequate 
rendering of any single object demands. ^^ A 
picture,^^ worthy of the name, answers to all 
these conditions ; and a consideration of them 
will unravel many diflSculties, explain apparent 
incongruities, falsities, or seemingly unneces- 
sary compromises. You may not at first per- 
ceive the principle of selection, or ground of 
arrangement ; but, especially if the picture is 
acknowledged as the work of a master, accord 
to him an intention, not perhaps immediately 
manifest, and patiently search for it. Acquaint 
yourself with his point of view — surrender your- 
self, without too closely criticizing the means, to 
the impression he has sought to produce ; con- 
fine yourself to that, and you will probably soon 
open upon a new and peculiar revelation, or you 
will find yourself touched with a new emotion. 
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or endowed *vith a new association of ideas, wliich 
to yoiu- life's end will yield an ei'er fresh deliglit. 
The landscapes of Rubens, strange as they 
may look at first, are full of effects which, when 
from time to time recognized in Nature, are 
the more chai^miug there, because they recall 
the rough canvas or hai'sbly cut engraving 
which first drew your attention to tliem. Or 
take, as an illustration of consummate composi- 
tion and expression. Turner's large picture of 
Cologne, exhibited at the Manchester Art Trea- 
aures. I heard it spoken of as " that gri 
yellow thing," and at a first glance I remei 
ber yielding a reluctant assent to that derow] 
gatory appellation. Afterwards it became by 
far the most fascinating of all the landscapes. 
The idea began to take hold of me, the pre- 
dominating sentiment to infuse itself. I soon 
felt it to express iu all its lines, proportions, 
shadows, colours, in all its wondrous and com- 
plex unity, the very essence of the dreamy ima- 
ginations which haunt the glorious old Rhine 
river and city. It is the Rhine, with all its 
burden of poetry and romance, that flows before 
you, bathed in its golden summer sunlight; 
and it is the Cologne, half mediaeval, 
modern, the quaint bustling city, tlirough wl 
antique portals the River first salutes 
traveller, with its crowd of strange- lool 
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craft at its quays, and ita long boat-bridge 
swinging in the stream. Undoubtedly only at 
rare momenta would tlie actual scene answer 
to ita idealj at rare moments, only, would the 
mind be in an answering mood ; but the Artist's 
fuuctiou is to seize such a moment, and at the 
necessary cost, it may be, of some exaggeration, 
and, by a concentrated efl'ort, to raise and 
sustain such a mood in the mind of the be- 
holder. For this he floods his picture with the 
afternoon sunlight, absorbs his shadows in 
the haay glow, perplexes the eye with in- 
numerable reflected lights and tremulous tints ; 
for this he groups a solemn maze of towers, 
and gathers a glittering sheaf of masts. Every- 
thing is selected, arranged, subdued, empha- 
sized, which may help the one predominating im- 
pression, and leave it to the imagination like one 
of its own visions of glory and beauty. Such a 
work is High Art— it is a poem— a creation — an 
eloquent utterance of a noble conception. 

It is thus that selection and arrangement 
vindicate their high place in Art. It is thus 
that imitation is seen subservient to a higher 
end. The notes are the notes of Nature, but 
they are arranged in soul-thrilling chords of 
harmony, and create new, or revive forgotten, 
associations in the mind. The power of selec- 
tion and combin»tiou is the prerogative of the 
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Artist. It guides his hand from first to last,! 
descending to the felicitous combinations ( 
lines and proportions, and ascending to the 
unities of expression, and the final purpose of 
the whole. Possessed of this power, he imitates 
Nature more in her thoughts than in her facta, 
and a work comes forth worthy of one who isj 
independent of NaturCj because he stands in 1 
intimate relation with its Author. 

We must now bring our conclusions to bear j 
as briefly as possible upon those questions of 
popular interest to which we adverted at the out- 
set. And first. What are the nisrixcTroNS be- 
tween Bad Art — Good Aut — and Hioh Art? J 

If we define Bad Art, we need not spent 
much elucidation upon its opposite, and ont\ 
task will be so far shortened. Of Bad Art 
we may reckon two principal varieties. That 
which results from imperfect perception, and that 
arising from false mel/cod. By the first we ia 
tend an incapacity to recognize those propertiei 
of lines, proportions, and coloiu's which are thv 
primary objects of artistic observation. 
person must be able to distinguish mus 
sounds, or he cannot hope to be in any sen 
musician. So no one can hope to be an Artist 
who has not both a natural appreciation of the 
tjualities of Form aud Colour, and a disciplined . 
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habit of observing and recording them. It is 
seldom, perhaps, that a person thus absolutely 
disqualified attempts anything in Art -, yet spe- 
cimens may sometimes be seen which betray 
an extraordinary inaptitude of discernment in 
these particulars, and which distress the eye as 
much as false notes grate upon the ear. De- 
fect of this kind is not, however, always asso- 
ciated with incapacity. We find it in the early 
Italian and German masters, but compensated 
for by intensity of purpose; while it has ap- 
peared in some extraordinary instances of late 
as the result apparently of sheer afiectation. 
Bad drawing, bad composition, and bad colour, 
having been adopted by some of our modem 
pre-Raflfaelites out of pure perversity, who on this 
ground might be included under our second 
head of "false method/' to which we now 
proceed. 

By False Method, however, we mean more 
especially to characterize a form of bad Art far 
more common, and to be heartily repudiated, 
although it implies a certain amount of true 
artistic feeling. Here the beauty of form and 
colour is appreciated, but it is rendered in 
combinations of imvarying monotony. A tech- 
nical or conventional facility of execution is its 
fatal mark. That all Art is necessarily con- 
ventional, and a matter of continual com pro- 
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miae, we have strenuously urged ; but sucli con* 5 
veutioualities and compromises should be thg I 
result of a special aud iudividual study of 
Nature, or it is no longer uKeraiice. Wc may 
well complain, therefore, of tbe imitation of 
these conveutionaliams— the study of Nature 1 
through the wiudows of the schools — tbe adop^.l 
tion of an artistic shorthaud, handed dowB 1 
through geueratiouB of Artists till it falls into 
a thoroughly artiticial and lileless mechauism. 
With this form of bad art we are deluged. 
The uniustructcd requirements of those who J 
buy, encourage it; the demaud for quick audtl 
cheap production, necessitates it j aud it : 
grade of accotnplishmeut which comutonplace 
abilities can attain. It arises mainly from a 
false and low estimate of the proper dignity of 
Art, leading to falac methods of applying ar- 
tistic faculty, though we often meet with in- 
atancea of it from those who kuow better, but 
descend to it from haste or carelessness. Is J 
Ihcm the technical facility may reach a higbfl 
point of excellence. The fault lies in its being! 
onh/ technical — ouly a stereotyped method of 
produciug certain eflects — skilful hand-work 
rather thau head-work. 

This depraved couventioualism is 
vitiating the entire structure of a picture, fron 

mere mauipulatiou to the original selectid 
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and treatment of the subject. We have already 
remarked that every man, of any individuality 
of character, will betray it as much in his 
brush-markB as in his handwriting ; and the 
mere handivnting of the brush finds numerous 
imitators, who ought to be studying the change- 
ful mystery of a diviner handiwork. Let such be 
well assured that a free and spirited " touch,'' 
as the phrase goes, can only be valuable as it 
proceeds from a free mind, exercising its own 
individual and unimitable gift, as the interpreter 
of Nature's symbols. But technical mannerism 
does not stop here ; it affects also the selection 
and combination of forms and colours. Some 
obvious or hackneyed mode is adopted, aftbrding 
a ready means of producing an artistic effect. 
Figures assume certain attitudes with the 
regularity of clock-work ; they sit, or kneel, or 
stand according to time-honoured pattern. 
They are grouped according to pattern, every 
gesture is in "stock." Landscapes arc put toge- 
ther upon approved and easy principles of com- 
position. The cloud and sunbeam descend — as 
"per order." The brown tree duly "sets" to 
the green. The eye, instead of being rejoiced 
with the freshness of Nature, wearies at the 
uniformity of Art. Nor is this fatal convea- 
tionalism excluded from the high domain of the 
Ideal : Idealisms, which have been reached by 
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some eagle flight, are forthwith brought into 
the market and igaoMy done to death. Gene- 
ralizatioiis grasped by some strong hand are 
shelved for use. Every thought of the large- 
Lraioed masters is bottled for oa occasion, till 
the practice of Art is reduced to a trick of the 
cunuing fingers. All this implies poverty of 
power, or unworthy haste; and for the same 
cause modern Art harps ao pertinaciously upon 
worn out topics. The same thoughts, and the 
same rendering of the same thoughts, occur 
along the walls of our exhibitions, as you will 
hear the same barrel-organ tunes at the corners 
of every street. The sameness of the old 
masters in subject was owing to their devotion 
to one ISfty and unapproachable ideal. Our 
modern masters betake themselves to a wide 
and rich field, but only that tbey may pick up 
platitudes. Mediaeval history, English social 
and rustic life, Italian and Oriental scenery and 
incidents, supply the usual themes; and, in the 
style of Art I allude to, with most distressing 
monotony of treatment. Who is not familiar 
with the knight and the monk, who in armour 
and serge — and in the same armour and the same 
serge — make their appearance with melancholy 
persistence ? and with the lover sighing to the 
maiden to absolute fatuity? and with the bandit 
handling liis very ancient carbine? and with 
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that hay or harvest field which is filled, year by 
year, with the identical rustics of the year 
before? 

This conventionalism is, as I have intimated, 
the baue of modem Art — especially of the Art 
of the shop-window. By supplying an arti- 
ficial system of manipulation, it supersedes that 
nice observation of fonn which lies at the root 
of artistic perception. It enfeebles the power 
of selection and arrangement, by oftering easy 
and ready-made combinations; it substitutes 
generalities for generalizations ; and debases 
the ideal almost into the idiotic. In range of 
subject and sentiment, it doses the imagination 
with the stalest stimulants; and, in fine. Art 
under its influence is no longer a vehicle for 
expression, but a method of arranging trite 
phrases. The mistake lies in regarding the 
language of Art as its end, rather than its 
means. In opposition to another error, we 
have repeated often enough that Art is a Lan- 
guage, but it is so for the purpose of expression. 
It is not a vague collection of sweet sounds ; 
they must mean something; but this they 
Ciinnot do unless the Artist means something, 
and he can mean nothing unless he has seen 
what other meu have not seen, unless he is 
charged with a veritable message, great or 
■mall, from the Infinite. "Wc must deny that 
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to be true Art which does not possess thi 
original and individual character. 

It is, of course, as difficult to draw the line 
between goodness and badness here as in 
morals. Original power is not always original 
ill its utterances. An instance occurs to ma 
from one of our first Artists, which I select 
being widely known, though you will perhs 
smile at my audacity when I name the " Bolton 
Abbey" of Sir Edwin Landseer. But none will 
know better than himself how intrinaicaily 
conventional is the treatment of that picture. 
The skill is all conveutioual skill. The attitudes 
are the stock attitudes of the atelier. The 
counteuances are generalized to insipidity. The 
drapery falls in obvious folds, and without any 
of the curious accidents of Nature. The 
figures have no vital reality, they are only 
elegantly postured accessories to tlie spoils of 
the chase. The whole bears evidenceof what was, 
undoubtedly, the fact, that it was put together 
oidy as a frame-work for the dead game ; while 
of technical escellence there is no lack, there 
is none of that original deduction from Nature, 
or of that individual inspiration which is ne- 
cessary to an artistic creation. Sir Edwin 
Landseer can well afford me this specimen of a 
technically escellent, and yet iuferior work of 
Art, since be has produced so many admirable 
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specimens of Art in its highest sense. Take, 
for instance, the "Evening Return from Deer 
Stalking" over the rough Highland hridge. 
Ohserve how every part of this charming com- 
position hears upon the sentiment of the whole 
— the tender melancholy of declining day. Or, 
again, take "The Sanctuary," where the ex- 
hausted stag, emerging, dripping, from the lake, 
upon the safe island strand, startles the wild duck 
from the plashy weeds. In these two pictures 
there is all the Landseer mannerism, but it is 
the genuine mannerism of the man, and it is 
entirely subsidiary to the thought it conveys. 
The Art is not con6ned to the language. The 
v>ord is a true word, for it has reached and 
touched the sympathies of the imagination. 

It might seem that I have reduced the 
specimens of Good Art to a very small number 
by insisting upon such stringent conditions. 
But if I have narrowed the range of choice to 
those who have hitherto accepted anything with 
admiration that looked tolerably pretty, I shall 
now, on the other hand, hope to enlarge it for 
those whose greater inteUigence has only led 
them to a fastidious esehisivencss. The one 
absolute condition of genuine Art we must, 
indeed, hold to be individuality. It can never 
be a manufactured article. But this indivi- 
duality may express itself in two dii'ections, and 
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ail Art is good wliicU complies with either ofl 
the two following conditions : an original inde-,- j 
pendent study of the specialities of Nature ; ot j 
an equally original espreaaion of her ^/-andl 
unilies, which are the highest sources of emo- 
tion. Under the former condition (a certain 
amonnt of artistic competence heiug assumed), 
any faithful study of an object, however trivial, 
be it but B leaf or a pebble, is a true work. It is ^ 
so far a revelation, it has opened up a pure rill 1 
from the deep, ever-flowing fountain of Truth, ^ 
And, under the second condition, wherever someJ 
thought is vividly conveyed, or some sentiment 3 
or emotion is adequately appealed to, there alsoa 
is Art ; and Art exercising its highest gift c 
utterance. 

The term " High Art" applies to the latter 
class of works. Size ia not necessary to it, 
though, as the specimens of High Art left us by 
the old masters are generally large, this by 
some has been erroneously supposed. Nor is it 
essential that High Art should be exclusively 
concerned with abstract, instead of individual 
form, though many of its subjects are general- 
izations and ideals. Nor, again, is High Art 
confined to a peculiar range of subject — the 
historical, for instance — though it exercises 
some of its best gifts in epic composition. Nor, 
finally, is laborious finish necessary. But j 
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wherever is exhibited that sympatlietic posses- 
sion of a subject wliich implies peuetration into 
its inner and nobler life — an appreciation of its 
highest factj or its symbolic reference; wher- 
ever, in fine, the imagination is appealed to, 
there is High Art. A large canvas is not 
necessary ; for great or pathetic thoughts may 
be put witliin a square inch of paper— as in 
the exquisite vignettes of Bewick. Nor purely 
abstract or ideal form ; for individual form, as 
in Mr Hunt's "Claudio and Isabella," may thrill 
with emotion. Nor historical or allegorical 
subjects, or scenes from the poets, for some of 
Turner's landscapes are themselvea jKiems, 
Nor elaborate execution, for Raffaelle's cartoons 
are coarse and cold, and Albert Durcr and 
Flaxman designed in black and white. All 
these belong to High Art because of their 
power and range of expression ; because they 
penetrate beyond the details of surface to ihe 
inspiring forces within ; because they put strong 
thoughts or emotions into visible shape ; because 
they seize upon some of the most impressive of 
those analogies which exist between the spiritual 
and the material world. 

Accepting both forms of Art as equally 
legitimate, though not etpial in rank, namely, 
the study of special detail, and the rendering of 
tiie large unities, you will be enabled to enjoy a 
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far wider liberty of admiration than modem con- 
troversialista will allow lo tlieir respective dis- 
ciples. War reigna between the partisans of 
the one and the other; but it is a war in which 
a catholic lover of Art need not embroil him- 
self, while yet in all candour he may proceed to 
discriminate between the old MASTEaa and the 
MODERN. This comparison was very forcibly 
urged upon all visitors to the Manchester Art 
Treasures. No one could walk from the South 
to the North Courts without passing some sort 
of judgment upon the matter. In such a com- 
parison we must put aside the great difference 
in choice of subject, as, for instance, the pre- 
dominance among the old masters of Ecclesias- 
tical or Mythologic topics. We are concerned 
only with the relative artistic quality ; and here 
it was I think impossible not to admit a great 
distinction —that the old masters characteristic- 
ally dealt with the grand unities, while the 
modem dwell especially upon the specialities of 
a subject ; the old masters are synthetic — the 
modem analytic. But there are exceptions to 
be noted in both classes. The earlier masters, 
for instance, do not exhibit that peculiar powef 
of synthesis. Their Art was feeble and cramped. 
They had not mastered it aa a vehicle of espres- 
sion, and were reduced to help out their mean- 
ing by arbitrary conventionalisms. It would 
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seem, therefore, that they united the two chief 
characteristicB of had Art — heing not only 
wanting in artistic perception, but falsely con- 
yentionaJ. From this latter limbo, liowever, 
they are amply redeemed by the fact, that their 
eonveutional expedients were not in conse- 
quence of poverty of thought, hut were rather 
the result of its intensity and fulncsa. The 
moral expressiveness of the human form it was 
their especial and lofty aim to render, and few 
could look upon such pictures as Botticclh's 
" Agony in the Garden," and the same subject 
by Mantegna, in the Gallery of Early Ai't at 
Manchester, without recognizing an earnestnesB 
and strength of purpose, which compensate for 
deficiency of utterance. The later schools, on 
the contrary, with no less energy of thought, 
show an extraardinajy possession of the re- 
sources of Art in moulding, idealizing, creating 
its own world. Where the Roman, the Vene- 
tian, the Flemish, and the Spanish pictures 
were displayed, the walla were all ablaze 
with the splendour of genius. Every subject 
was grasped in its unity, and wrought up to 
emphasis. It could be seen that the men of 
these schools built up forms and contrasted 
colours with large and grand purpose — forms 
and colours which they borrowed from Nature 
rather than imitated, turning them to their own 
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UBBB. And with these materials, however 

strange or even extravagant might be their 
management of them, they always efi'ectively 
told their story or kindled emotion. They 
burnt in their meaning with the vivid contrasts 
of lightning and the thunder-cloud rather than 
miss it. Yet they could be calm with their 
strength, and repose upon the intrinsic majesty 
of the pure and beautiftd. What need to name 
Michael Angelo and Eaffaelle, 'iXtian and Tin- 
toretto, Rubens and Rembrandt, Murillo and 
Velasquez? Without characterizing their dis- 
tinctive merits, it is suEGcient to point out that 
they all belong to the high domain of organic 
and conslructive unity, and that all imply indi- 
vidual and independent observation J that they 
all bear marks of a mental fiirnaee-heat, which 
fused and transformed whatever was submitted 
to it. We must aesign to the period distin- 
guished by these great names, the culmination 
of Ari; as to noble utterance, for the Bolognese 
school, as represented especially by the Caracci, 
drops from the height of Art as a means, to the 
lower level of Art as an end. It delights in 
form and colour for their own sake only, mark- 
ing the commencement of that conventional 
and merely technical accomplishment, which, 
while it indicates a retined and critical taste, 
implies the absence of original power. Tl 
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langungc is good in itself, but there is no special 
thing to say, notliing that Laa not been said 
before in bolder and more stirring accents. 

It is after making this descent, that wc enter 
the precincts of modem English Art. The 
earlier specimens of our own school are not 
illustrations of that otlier form of Art ^fhich I 
mentioned aa characterizing its modern phase. 
The aim was still to deal with the larger and 
nobler side of Nature, but the power was 
gone. West, Northcote, Opie, Wilson, all imi- 
tated the great constructive efforts of their maa- 
ters, and failed, where failure is fatal ; for he who 
leaves the ground of special fuct must either 
reach the upper and ethereal regions, or hover 
hopelessly between earth and lieavcu, a spectacle 
of indated nothingness. "We must, however, 
place Keynolds, Gainsborough, and llogai-th in 
a different category, as endowed with unmis- 
takable and peculiar gifts. It is at a later 
period that modern Art adopts its characteristic 
line — the analysis of special form and colour, 
and the range of the more domestic emotions. 
This form of Art docs not construct, but it 
minutely dissects; and demands keen, patient, 
and loving observation, rather than remarkable 
mental grasp, Tliose possessed of this latter 
gift instinctively seize upon ideal forms, or con- 
centrate their efforts upon some ultimate fact ; 
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but the Artist temperament of which we now 
speak lies passively open to the pleasurable 
sensations wliich every line and tint of yisible 
Nature arc fitted to awaken. Its possessor de- 
lights to saunter at ease through Nature's 
treasuries, and to handle, dispose, and display 
every separate gem and jewel. It is in land- 
scape, or in natural objects, that this tendency 
finds scope, and a rich revelation of the varied 
charms of scenery is the result. The fleeting 
efl^ects of shadows from our English skies, the 
captivating play of colour, and the pathos of 
historical association, have been the chief topics 
upon which our Nature-loving Art has de- 
scanted. And in subjects of liigher grade it has 
still been the Incidental rather than the inlrinsie 
which has attracted the Artist eye. While, 
therefore, we may cordially recognize a legiti- 
mate and valuable exercise of the artistic faculty, 
we must hold that intellectually it is of a lower 
grade thau that of those whom we still claim as 
the " great masters." 

But we are now necessarily brought to the 
subject of Pre-Raffaellitism, the denomina- 
tion of our latest and most remarkable school 
of Art. Here the pencil has appealed to the 
pen, that veteran combatant, who shakes his 
plume and spills his ink in every controversy. 
The confiict has been sharp, and the feud is 
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still unappeased between the opponeots and the 
admirers of the new school. I shall simply 
endeavom" to show the bearing of our general 
theory upon this matter. So far, then, as Pre- 
Raffaellitisra is an exercise of analytic power — so 
far as it favours an independent study of Nature 
in her minutest details — so far as it is an ex- 
pression of active, unfettered thought— we must 
acknowledge it as legitimate, and welcome it to 
a high place in that brancli of the priesthood of 
Art. But the name implies something else, 
and the controversies to which it has given rise 
turn upon something else. The name implies 
an adoption of the style of the early Italian 
Masters, whom wc have spoken of as deficient 
in almost all the proper qualities of Art, except- 
ing the vital one, original conceptive power ; and 
our Pre-Raffaellites, in adopting the style 
adopted its defects— more glaringly at first than 
now — so that their figures were little better than 
galvanized anatomies — 



while the most obvious faults in Perspective 
were reproduced with Chinese scrupulosity. 
Now, in this procedure, our friends did not 
look at Nature, but at something else — or they 
looked at her, if not through the windows of 
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the achool, through the windows of the cathe- 
dral — grimly distorting or quaintly bedizeninj 
every form of heauty. Yet what is this hut 
conventionaUBin ! — the moat dangerous adver- 
sary of Art, and to which, in its modem aspect, 
the Pre-Haffaellites are especially opposed. WtfJ 
must accuse them, thereforej in this of an o^ 
vious inconsistency. 

The early masters may readily be excused 
in their singularities, because they could not 
help them. They were relics of hieroglyphic 
symbol, or consequent upon the Artist-hand J 
not having yet acquired its proper freedom 
But their modern admirers cannot thus depre 
catc censure, they therefore justify tlieir pro 
cedure by a special theory. This theory impugi 
directly or iudirectly, every one of the positioM 
we have endeavoured to estabhah. Nottodelajl 
you with its exposition, it demands absoiutafl 
literal, unconditional imitation of Nature, and' 1 
repudiates, therefore, selection, combination, 
generalization, idealism, expressional emphasis 
— everything which belongs to Art as a language,. 
and by which it is distinguished as an appeal ti 
the imagination. As a theory, therefore, : 
Baffaellilism abjures the noblest prerogatives 
Art, limiting its power of utterance, and rcduciM 
it to a soulless mechanism. As a theory, 
say ; fortunately not in practice, for the reaao^ 
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that sue)i a theory cannot be reduced to practice. 
We have shown, as wc hope, that no genuiue 
exercise of the artistic faculty, however narrovF 
in scope or rigid in inteution, can be other than 
a creative act. It must necessarily involve 
selection and combiaation. It must bear the 
irapresB of intellectual action, because whatever 
passes through that mysterious alembic, the 
human brain, infallibly issues therefrom a new 
and distinct product. The question in every 
such ease is not what the eyes have seen, but 
what the thoughts have thought. 

If, however, the Pre-Rafl"aellite theory can- 
not be carried out, what harm does it do? 
This : as no theory is entirely inoperative, it 
rfottj cramp and bind its adherents to an appre- 
ciable extent. Hence their frequently strange 
and awkward combinations — their fadure in 
depicting beauty, and their frittered and dis- 
jointed effects. But it is principally injurious 
in the spirit of controversy, and of unjust depre- 
ciation it has engendered. The exclusive repre- 
sentation of the individual instead of the general, 
and of the literal instead of the ideal, is vaunted 
as the only proper vocation for Art, and the 
great csamplea of an opposite treatment are 
denounced as corrupt or spurious. Hence the 
feud which divides so many true lovers of Art. 
The sole excuse for this lies in remembering 
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the origin of Pre-Eaffaellitiam as a revulsion 
and protest against the imbecile conventionalism 
into which the English school had falleii. Pre- 
Rail'aellites fled from generalizations and ideals, 
because they were no longer the product of 
independent thought, and bad become but con- 
venient screens for want of observation and 
hasty execution. But this does not justify a 
repudiation of those generalizations and ideals 
which were the result of a large aud lofty unity 
of purpose, sueh as led Raffaelle to refine his 
forms, that he might diffuse over the whole a 
grace and sweetness like an exquisite aroma 
or Michael Angelo to distort muscles and exag- 
gerate limbs to impress a sense of unearthly 
energy and power ; or Claude and Cuyp to swim 
their canvas with the golden baze they loved ; 
or Salvator to throw haggard, ghastly gleams 
across bis riven tree-trunks, that be might fill 
the mind with indistinct images of terror 
Caspar Fous&iii to make all his trees of oi 
sort, not to break the rolling masses of 
woodlands. Grant that these old landscapet' 
painters omitted to record, or greatly misun- 
derstood, many of the most cliarming facts in 
landscape scenery; that they did not notice 
accurately the manner in which a tree forks its 
branches, the sweep of waves, or the rack of 
clouds; but they did appreciate some of the 
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most imposing mooda of Nature, aoid ivhat they 
felt they told with vigorous effect. It is not 
fair, however, to measure Middle Age Art by its 
landscape. Inanimate Nature was little re- 
garded, compared with tlic animate ; and human 
form, as tlie chief esponeut of thought and 
emotion, was its favourite theme. It is here we 
hehold alike comprehensiveness and concentra- 
tion. The large outlines, rich colours, and 
decided shadows are instinct with a grand unity 
of expression. To deny these triumphs to Art 
is to rob her of her chief glory, and at the same 
time to forget her most essential conditions. 

Not, however, to part from Pre-E,afFaellitea 
with a harsh word, let ua close, as we began, 
with praise. In turning the microscope upon Na- 
ture, they have openedanew world ofbeauty, as 
may well be seen in Mr. Linnell's charming pic- 
ture of " Spriugj" which also shows how rapidiy 
the Mediseval conventionalism is being shaken 
off. It is no matter for hlarae if they do not, 
or cannot, mould their facts with the plastic 
hand of power. Our purpose throughout this 
paper has been to urge the catholicity of Art, 
and that it is equally legitimate to deal with the 
facts of Nature in all the accidents of their in- 
dividuality, or in their aspects of higher and 
universal significance. 

Art hears a somewhat similar relation to 
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Photogbafhv as it does to essential Pre-R^- 
faellitism. Photography can be only an iavcn/or^ 
of Nature — a record very wonderful, interesting, 
and valuable ; but it can never trench upon the 
true domain of Art. Photography never extracts 
the meaning from Nature; she strikes no thought 
out of her facts, she gives no play to the ima- 
gination; she rather impriaous it among her 
iron literalitiea. Art, for a time, may look 
coarse beside the microscopic accuracy of thtf 
Photograph; and Photo^aphy mil be of nstt, 
iu correcting this coarseness, so far as it arise*! 
from slovenliness, and of use, aJao, in compelliny.' 
Art to betake herself to those higher regionB. 
which are peculiarly her own. But as long as 
the human mind recognizes in Nature an infi- 
nite symbolism, so long will Ait hold her place 
as one of its chief means of utterance. 

Our subject suggests, before we close, a few 
remarks upon the puopeb course of artistic 
EDCCATiON AND STUDY. Any geuuino education 
in Art must, as it apiiears to me, pass through 
two essential stages, and the study which ia 
life-long to the Artist must possess a simiJarl] 
twofold character. The first process is (to qi.i( 
again a phrase of Mr. Kuskiu's) Me restorat'um- 
of the innocence of the tye, i.e., its disabuse of 
the various preconceived notions, derived cither 
the abdtract shapes of things, or from il» 
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own carelessness in observation, — to enable it 
to see simply and absolutely what is before 
it, and to dissect the constituents of Form. To 
see troly is the first and most essential requi- 
site ; and, as we have remarked, it is astonishing 
bow much practice this requires. Yet practice 
of this sort is entirely ignored in the ordinary 
school method of learning to draw. Of course, 
also, accuracy of eye must be seconded by a cer- 
tain amount of accuraey of band, which should 
be rendered competent to any requisite effort of 
delineation ; but even this most obvious mecha- 
nical qualification is neglected in the usual 
system of the drawing-master. Confining our 
notice, however, to the higher discipline of the 
eye, it will be apparent that to copy passably a 
sketcliy drawing does not advance the pupil one 
step in the true perception of Form. A freedom 
in flourishing the pencil, which is a difierent 
thing from accuracy, is the utmost that is 
attained. But the learner is not esercised in 
observing the nice combinations of the straight 
with the curved, nor the relations and opposi- 
tions of lines, nor the relative proportions of 
parts. The Bristol-boarded pencil, or coloured 
sketch, usually brought home from school, is 
absolutely valueless as regards these first requi- 
sites. It is no criterion whatever that the eye 
has learnt to see at all. The Government 
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Schools of DesigQ are, I believe, doing much 
to correct this false method; and here and 
there a drawing-niaBter, to the injury, I fear, of 
his popularity, adopts the true course, obliging 
his pupils to observe and imitate with care, 
the simplest objects — a cup, a jug, a plate, 
a pail — and so advaucing from outline to light 
and shadow, and thence to colour, upon the 
self- same example. 

But having thus disabused and disciplined 
the eye before an object, so that it shall see 
nothing but what is there, and all that is there ; 
the next thing is to bestow upon it that en- 
largement of vision which follows from knowing 
what to look for — where to fix its chief regard. 
But let none who have not good reason to 
believe themselves gifted with the artistic 
instinct attempt this higher branch of study- 
They must possess intuitive power before 
learning to apply it. It will be seen that 
I refer here to that faculty wliieh apprehends 
subjects in their organic unity — in their living 
wholeness — demanding a comprehensiveness of 
eye, and a sympathy of soul, through which the 
higher analogies are detected and receive ex- 
pression, and by which the work of the Artist 
is assimilated to that of the Poet. A person 
may possess this sympathy, but failing 
grasp of vision, or ignorant how to employ 
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it, may fail in turning it to account. Here 
instruction and practice may avail, and the 
study of great examples may inspire. He will see 
how utterance has been made of these hunger 
facts of Nature by her great interpreters, and 
he will learn reverently, but independently, 
to question her, and receive responses for 
himself. 

I have described the course of artistic edu- 
cation as passing through two stages ; but for 
the Artist the first stage is never obsolete — ^the 
two must be combined to his lifers end, for 
his education is always in progress. However 
qualified he may be to exercise the full preroga- 
tives of Art in subordinating fact to expression, 
he must still study the fact afresh in every 
instance. If he does not, he will speedily fall 
into the false and conventional. This is why 
the study of individiuil Form is alw£^y8 necessary 
to the Artist. It is the food of his Art, and if 
not constantly supplied, a fatal exhaustion 
speedily supervenes. But he studies Form 
for an end, that he may pass it through the 
crucible of his mind, refine from it what- 
ever of beauty or sentiment it may contain, 
and bring it into due relation with a pur- 
pose or a thought. In this way he is 
constantly yielding to Nature, and yet esta- 
blishing his supremacy; ever leigrning, but 
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telling what he has learnt in his own God-given. 



God-given we call it, aa every good gift 
comes from Him; and this recognition brings us 
fitly to our last conBideration — the true position 
of the Artist in the social economy. We claim 
for him no less an office than that of Interpreter 
and Minister of Nature — not in her Laws and 
Operations — that is the care of the man of 
Science— that is the appeal she makes to the 
Keason ; but in her external and visible form, 
—the appeal she makes to the Imagination. 
An appeal not merely for the sake of idle 
gratification, for no genuine gratification of 
wliich our nature is capable is idle, although it 
may be idly used. All pleasurable sensations 
are part of the high gift of Life — Life which is 
in itself one great palpitating happiness, throb- 
bing through every vein and nerve of our com- 
plicated being, because it is a perpetual ema- 
nation from the ever blessed God ! Of this 
beneficent gift of happiness, the Imagination is 
one of the choicest avenues — a mental nerve 
along which it thrills. This esquisite faculty is 
delicately affected by all the analogies which 
nin through visible Nature ; by tlie tones of 
that response which the visible world of matter 
unceasingly renders to the invisible world of 
thought and emotion. Unconscious though wr 
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may be of the BOurce or purport of sucli ana- 
logy in each particular instance, it is still the 
ground of the enjoyment we experience in all 
those relations, combinations, complexities, and 
yet harmonies of form and colour of which this 
language of Nature is composed. To this 
enjoyment Art continually ministers as she 
takes up the same perpetual utterance. And 
thus descanting always upon the beauty and 
significance of Form, she can bring the world 
of Nature within the narrow walls of every 
house. Thus, if she find favour in our sight, 
she can irradiate the inner chamber with a per- 
petual sunshine, and bring blue skies and green 
trees under the smoke- darkened atmosphere of 
cities, to soothe the heart and calm the brain, 
or record for unceasing solace the glance and 
the smile of relative and friend. With loftier 
purpose, presenting the shape and circumstance 
of events at some transient but supreme moment 
of history, she can stir emotion to its depths ; 
or she can delight the eye with visions of beauty 
and grandeur, which the pen must labour to 
describe. 

Let the Artist be worthy of Ms Art, let him 
never give forth less than all he is capable of 
seeing and feeling in the face of Nature. Let 
him lift himself above the mercenary motive of 
providing cheap substitutes for honest labour of 
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the brain and hand. Let him dismiss all jea- 
lousies, for he is one of a great priesthood 
whose office and service is one. Let him, above 
all, be careful that as Interpreter of Nature he 
rightly interprets. Let him not hold up the 
fair countenance of Nature only as a mask,, to 
hide the usurping mocking face of the Devil ! 
For the Artist may become Priest to Nature in 
the evil. Pagan sense, wresting her speech to foul 
purposes, and filling the temple of God with 
demons. Let him not subject himself to be 
scourged out of those precincts for the pollu- 
tions he has brought there. Alas ! there is too 
much need to speak of this false ministry of 
Art — a ministry to lusts and passions ! But 
no such Art shall stand. As Christianity per- 
forms her cleansing work we shall become, may 
we not hope, of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity. And Art, let us be assured, will not save 
sin, but partake of its destruction. 

Understanding, however, the true and high 
ministration of Art, and faithfully fulfilling 
it — possessing and using that original insight, 
and ability of expression, which are his special 
gifts, the Artist serves his generation, nay, many 
generations, as long as a tint or a line lingers 
upon his canvas as he spreads abroad the thought 
of Beauty. If he be faithful he will not wait 
long for appreciation — or if he does wait long. 
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what of that ? It is divine to wait — and has he 
not meantime an abundant reward in that com- 
munion with Nature which he must daily foster 
— ^in that sympathy with all her moods^ of which 
he must be always susceptible — in the faculty of 
utterance which dwells within him — ^in the exer- 
cise which Art so specially affords of that creative, 
formative power which bears witness to the in- 
herent prerogatives and dignity of Man ? 



THE END. 



Thomas Harrild, Printer, 11, SBliabury Square, Fleet Street, London. 



